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THE PALLADIUM. 


FEBRUARY, 1851. 


THE BARDS OF THE BIBLE.* 


ScHILLER, in one of his exquisite lyrics,t represents Jove as proclaim- 
ing to men that he had given up the earth to them as their inheritance, 
and bidding them divide it among them, as becomes brothers ; where- 
upon each, we are told, seized that which pleased him, and when all had 
been partitioned, at last, from afar off, came the poet. Arriving too late 
to find anything which he could appropriate, he bewailed his hard fate 
in strains which reached Jove upon his throne, and drew down upon 
him the reproach:—“If thou hast lingered too long in the land of 
dreams, complain not of me. Where wast thou when they were dividing 
the earth?” I was,” replied the poet, “ with Thee. My eyes were 
fastened on thy countenance ; my ears were captivated by the harmony 
ofthy heaven. Pardon the spirit which, intoxicated with thy splendour, 
has omitted to secure its earthly portion.” And Jove did pardon that 
aspiring, yet gentle and loving spirit, and assigned to it a portion, richer 
aud nobler than any earth could furnish:— 


“ What can be done ? said Jove ; the earth is given ; 
The field, the chase, the mart are gone from me ;— 
Since ’tis thy joy to dwell with me in heaven, 
Come when thou wilt, for thee the path is free.” 


Thus, in truthful fable, has the poet described the true poet’s sphere 
and privilege. ‘The dwelling-place of such an one is, indeed, with God. 
His eye is filled with the vision of the Creator’s glory. His ear listens 
to the melodies that swell or whisper around the throne of the universe. 
The things of time and sense are viewed by him on their Godward side, and 
in the light which falls on them from above. He looks on earth as angels 
look on it ; not merely as a place whence toil may evoke material wealth, 
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or a scene on which the little passions, and wayward impulses, and sel- 
fish interests of men, may play out their transient drama, but rather as 
the footstool of the Omnipotent, on which the pressure of his majesty 
rests, and which He has covered with the manifestations of his glory, 
To the true poet, the beauty of the fields, the grandeur of the “ everlast- 
ing hills,” the mystery of the great deep, “and all the dread magnifi- 
cence of heaven,” are full of God. The changing seasons, the alternation 
of day and night, the interchange of storm and sunshine, are to him but 
“the varied God”—the foldings of that many-coloured vestment that is 
wrapped around the unsearchable presence of Him who “ covereth him- 
self with light as with a garment, and stretcheth out the heavens as a 
curtain.” Gifted with a “vision and faculty divine,” the poet sees all 
things as if alive and sentient by the power of the all-pervading Spirit. 
His intuition is akin to inspiration; and so men in all ages have vene- 
rated him as one whose voice is the organ of Deity. The old Romans 
had but one word for poet and for prophet. The old Greeks called him 
by a divine name, the ro:mr7j¢, or maker. The old Scandinavians called 
poetry “the beverage of the gods,” and honoured the poet as one who 
had feasted with Odin. In all countries, and among all tribes, this faith 
has subsisted, and the poet has had reverence as one for whom heaven's 
~ stood ever open, and whose privilege it was to be a dweller with 
od. 

It would be well if poets were duly conscious of the sublimity of their 
vocation, and more jealous of its dignity and sacredness than they often 
are. Alas! they have so frequently degraded their office, and used 
their lofty powers for unworthy ends, that men in these later times have 
begun to doubt if poetry be indeed divine, and to regard all such claims 
as those above advanced on behalf of the poet as fanatical and foolish. 
We sorrowfully admit the premise, but indignantly deny the conclusion. 
Because a divine gift may be abused, does it follow that therefore the 
gift is not divine? Because an angel may be seduced by an earthly love 
from the starry sphere, and may fold his wings, and rest content with an 
earthly paradise, and even stoop to ignoble toils, does it follow that the 
proper place of angels is not in the presence-chamber of the Eternal, 
and that it is not their privilege always to behold the face of the 
Hleavenly Father? And if it be so that poets have too often forgotten 
that theirs is a sacred vocation and a celestial privilege, let the blame 
rest with the individuals who have been thus faithless to the trust re- 
posed in them; but let not the gift which God has bestowed for noble 
and worthy uses be on that account blasphemed. If the genius that 
might have soared into the empyrean, has ingloriously stooped to what 
is low, false, grovelling, sensual, or devilish—has sought to become the 
apologist of evil—has endeavoured to throw the ornaments of genius 
around the hateful form of vice, or has used its heaven-sent powers to 
smooth the too easy descent to hell: let him who has thus profaned 
his office suffer such disgrace as would be incurred by a priest who had 
defiled the altar at which he was commissioned to serve; but let not the 
office he has dishonoured, or the altar he has insulted, bear his reproach. 
Rather let men take occasion, from the failings of the functionary, to 
maintain all the more earnestly the dignity of the function, that so the 
original purpose of Him by whom all good gifts are bestowed may be 
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vindicated, and those on whom they are conferred may be awakened 
to an ever-deepening sense of the responsibility under which they rest. 
All true poets have a feeling of the loftiness and sacredness of thc. 
art, even though, through infirmity and temptation, they may have 
grievously fallen short of what it requires. “ It is not without grief and 
indignation,” exclaims Cowley,* “that I behold that divine science 
employing all her inexhaustible riches of wit and eloquence, either in 
the wicked and beggarly flattery of great persons, or the unmanly 
idolising of foolish women, or the wretched affectation of scurril laugh- 
ter, or, at best, on the confused, antiquated dreams of senseless fables 
and metamorphoses. Amongst all holy and consecrated things which 
the devil ever stole and alienated from the service of the Deity, as altars, 
temples, sacrifices, prayers, and the like, there is none that he so uni- 
versally and so long usurped as poetry. It is time to recover it out of the 
tyrant’s hands, and to restore it to the kingdom of God, who is the Father 
of it” It would have been well had the author of these sentences at all 
times remembered his own doctrine, and given less occasion himself for 
that pious grief and holy indignation which, he avers, had been inspired 
in him by the delinquencies of others. Nevertheless, what he here says 
is just, and may be taken as expressing what all true poets, in their in- 
nermost hearts, feel as to the purpose and dignity of their art. It is of 
God; He is the father of it; and it is only as it is used for the work 
of God, that it is used for purposes befitting its character and worth. 
Poetry being thus of divine origin, it may be supposed that, when 
God condescended to address Himself to men, he would not overlook 
this as a fitting vehicle of his communication. May we not go further, 
and say, that, for certain parts of that communication, the language of 
poetry is the only fitting vehicle? For that which is merely dogmatic, 
or merely legislative, the language of prose may suffice, or be preferable. 
But the dogmatic and legislative parts of revelation are neither the 
whole of it, nor the most important part of it. ‘These form but the basis 
on which the superstructure of a subjective religion, in the proper sense 
of that term, is to be raised—the germ out of which a holy, heavenly, 
godly character is to be evolved in each individual. God’s object in 
speaking to men at all is, not so much to make moralists and theologians 
of them, as to bring them to Himself—to recover them from their aliena- 
tion and rebellion, and rebind them in holy love and trustful confidence, 
and sincere adoration to Him who is the fountain of their being, and the 
centre of their felicity. For this purpose, their whole nature must be 
addressed. It is not enough to enlighten the understanding or direct 
the judgment ; if the heart, the soul, the imagination, the higher reason 
of man, be not captivated and pervaded by what is divine, the victory 
will not be secured, the regeneration will not be complete. Praise does 
hot spring out of theoretical abstractions. Adoration is never excited 
by legislative enactments. Devotion will not be sustained by dogmas. 
Itis possible for a man to know all mysteries, and yet it shall profit 
him nothing as respects the reality of religion. Unless there be love, 
and wonder, and awe, and hope, and ardent desire, kindled in the soul 
as by a live coal taken from off the altar that burns its mystic fires be- 
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fore the very face of God, there will be nothing heavenly, or leading to 
heaven, in the man’s religion. It will be of the earth earthy; excel- 
lent, it may be, for a form ; very good to dispute about; unsurpassable, 
as an instrument of ecclesiastical authority ; but, for all that concerns 
the life, and power, and fervour of godliness, utterly valueless. It is the 
manifestation of God alone that will avail to create a true piety in the 
soulof man. There must be a vision of Him who is invisible, before 
we can have that in us which will endure. The heart of the Heavenly 
Father must be displayed, ere the heart of the wandering and benighted 
ehild can be recovered. We cannot love, or even-truly adore, a Being 
who sits shrouded in impenetrable splendour, or reveals himself only in 
hard dogmas and stern injunctions. It is when He comes forth from his 
pavilioned glory, and takes shape amongst us as one who in very deed 
ean dwell with man upon this earth, and speaks to us as the Being who 
made us and all things, and who knoweth our frame, and hath enstamped 
upon all creation the visible images of those majestic ideas which have 
ever been present to his eternal mind, and will employ these images, 
which custom has made familiar to us, for the purpose of lifting us up 
to communion of mind with Himself; then, and then only, is it that, 
in accordance with the laws under which He has placed us, our 
souls will open to his teaching, and be subdued and captivated by his 
grace. And what is this, but in other words to say, that, to speak to us 
effectually, He must speak to us in the language of poetry ? 

We may even go farther, and say that there can be no revelation to 
man, such as he now is, except in language that shall partake of the 
nature of poctry. For, let it be considered what revelation is, and to 
what part of man it is addressed. Revelation is not the announcement 
of a mere physical or historical fact, which may be received by a simple 
effort of apprehension ; nor is it the statement of a conclusion capable 
of being deduced by a logical process of the understanding ; nor is it 
the exposition of a theory on which the judgment may pronounce. It 
is essentially a presentation to the mind of something divine—some- 
thing appertaining to God, to his being, his perfections, or his opera- 
tions ; and this can be addressed only to the higher reason in man, that 
faculty which is described in the Bible as that which evidences the un- 
seen, and renders substantive and real what is as yet merely the object of 
hope. Now, it is only through the medium of the imagination that such 
knowledge can be conveyed to us. God does not convey to us directly 
by a species of intuition these new truths; He must, therefore, present 
them to us by figure, and picture, and analogy. There are but the three 
ways of it, logical inference, intuition, pictorial representation; and the 
two former being excluded by the nature of the case, there remains but 
the last. This last is of the nature of poetry. 

Whether our first parents, during their abode in Paradise, held im- 
mediate intercourse with God, and were permitted directly, and as it 
were unconsciously, to imbibe their knowledge of Him by intuition, it 
is not for us to say. Perhaps it was so. Perhaps they thought and felt 
God, without the aid of any intervening medium of intelligence. Per- 
haps their songs of praise were as natural and spontaneous as were the 
songs of the birds that made the trees of the garden vocal with their 
melody. Perhaps God taught man poetry and music just as He taught 
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him thought and speech—perfectly and at once. But that state of pri- 
meval intelligence and bliss has for ever passed away. Man must now 
learn of the Almighty by slower and less perfect means. In his pre- 
sent state, he sees through a glass darkly. The vision of the divine 
glory would be too intolerably bright for his now feeble powers. He 
can endure only the reflection of it, cast on him from type and figure, 
and caught by the inward eye of imagination. Adam may have taught 
his sons some of the bright lessons of his better days ; and one can fancy 
Eve singing her first babe to sleep with some half-remembered angel's 
song, “ heard from the steep of echoing hill,” when as yet she was pri- 
vileged to listen to “ celestial voices in the midnight air,” and now sung 
by her, partly amidst a mother’s hopeful smiles, as she gazed on her child, 
partly amidst regretful tears, as she thought of what a heritage of sor- 
row her sin had brought him. But the lessons and the songs of Paradise 
soon passed from the memories of man, submerged in that tide of evil, 
which rose with continual swellings, until it ascended up even unto 
heaven ; and since that time, earth has never been near enough to the 
upper world to learn aught of what is there, save by pictures and images 
sent down by God’s grace to show to men “ the pattern of things in the 
heavens.” 

For these reasons, the Bible, which contains God’s revelation of Him- 
self and his ways to man, is a book full of poetry, even in those parts of 
it which wear the outward form of prose. In the eloquent language of 
the author of the volume now before us— 


“The Bible is a mass of beautiful figures; its words and its thoughts are alike 
poetical; it has gathered around its central truths all natural beauty and interest ; it 
isa temple, with one altar and one God, but illuminated by a thousand varied lights, 
and studded with a thousand ornaments. It has substantially but one declaration to 
make, but it utters it in the voices of the creation. Shining forth from the excellent 
glory, its light has been reflected on a myriad intervening objects, till it has been at 
length attempered for our earthly vision. It now beams upon us at once from the 
heart of man and from the countenance of nature. It has arrayed itself in the charms 
offiction. It has gathered new beauty from the works of creation, and new warmth and 
new power from the very passions of clay. It has pressed into its service the animals 
of the forest, the flowers of the field, the stars of heaven, all the elements of nature. The 
lion spurning the sands of the desert, the wild roe leaping over the mountains, the lamb 
led in silence to the slaughter, the goat speeding to the wilderness, the rose blossoming 
in Sharon, the lily drooping in the valley, the apple-tree bowing under its fruit, the 
great rock shadowing a weary land, the river gladdening the dry place, the moon 
and the morning star, Carmel by the sea, and Tabor among the mountains, the dew 
from the womb of the morning, the rain upon the mown grass, the rainbow encom- 
passing the landscape, the light God’s shadow, the thunder His voice, the wind and 
the earthquake His footsteps—all such varied objects are made as if naturally de- 
signed from their creation to represent Him to whom the Book and all its emblems 
point. Thus the quick spirit of the Book has ransacked creation to lay its treasures 
on Jehovah’s altar—united the innumerable rays of a far-streaming glory on the 
little hill, Calvary—and woven a garland for the bleeding brow of Immanuel, the 
flowers of which have been culled from the gardens of a universe.” 


The poetry which God has thus been pleased to employ as the 
vehicle of so much of his written communication to men, has especial 
claims upon the attention and study of the critic. Laying aside for the 
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moment its sacred character, and the deeper inspiration which belongs to 
it, it has qualities and attractions of a mere literary kind, which entitle 
it to the most thoughtful and discriminative study. A great part of it 
is older than any other poetry extant ; some portions of it form, per- 
haps, the first poetry ever committed to writing; one fragment of it 
may be regarded without scruple as the first piece of poetry ever com- 
posed. It possesses a character peculiar to itself, which, amidst all the 
variety of form it assumes, adheres to it, and distinguishes it from all 
other poetry, even Oriental poetry, the genus to which it must be said 
to belong. In all the higher qualities of poetry, it stands pre-eminent. 
In simple truthfulness to nature, in easy unconscious majesty, in ten- 
derness of pathos, in vividness of imagery, and in energy of action, the 
highest efforts of Homer fall below those of the bards of Judea. 
Pindar has nothing so animated, schylus nothing so august and 
awful, Catullus nothing so sweet and musical, as the lyric poems of the 
Hebrews exhibit. ‘The pathos of Euripides seems forced and artificial, 
beside that of the unknown author of the book of Ruth—shallow and 
tearless, beside the intense wail of the book of Lamentations ; whilst his 
ethical apophthegms, exquisite as they often are, become but as “the 
wise saws” of a maundering dotard, when placed by the side of the preg- 
nant sentences of the Jewish sages, whose wisdom is concentrated in 
the book of Proverbs. The “ sweet singer of Israel” abides without a 
rival among the sons of song. The harp of Isaiah, like the bow of 
Ulysses, no arm but his own could string. The “ dews of Castaly” 
conferred no such inspiration as that which came down “on the secret 
top of Oreb or of Sinai.” The muse that was baptised with water, 
though from the Pierian spring, was no rival for her who was baptised 
with the Holy Spirit and with fire. 

And yet how little has this, the first poetry in the world, engaged 
the attention of professed critics! Dr Blair, as became a clerical pro- 
fessor of rhetoric, introduces it in the course of his review, but he des- 
patches it in a single lecture, and that marked by even more than his 
usual shallowness, and want of power and point. Hazlitt has allotted 
it somewhat less than a page and a-half in his “ Lecture on Poetry,” 
about half as much as he allots to Dante, and nearly the same as he 
thinks due to Ossian! Sandford, in his hasty but brilliant “ Discourse 
on the Rise and Progress of Literature,” dismisses it in five sentences, 
just and hearty in their commendation, but ludicrously inadequate to 
the subject, even in a sketch such as he had engaged to draw. Of 
those who have made the poetry of the Hebrews the subject of special 
treatment in works devoted to the subject, the only two hitherto 
much known in this country are Lowth and Herder. Of the merits of 
these writers, Mr Gilfillan gives a decided, and, upon the whole, just 
estimate; assigning to Herder the superiority over Lowth, both in 
depth of acquaintance with the subject, and in importance of result ac- 
cruing from his studies of it. In this judgment we fully acquiesce, 
though we are inclined to claim for “the British bishop” a somewhat 
higher meed of praise than Mr Gilfillan has seen meet to assign 
him. He was something more than merely “elegant,” and “his 
step round the awful sanctities of Hebrew song,” we cannot help re- 
garding as, occasionally at least, something more than “the light and 
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trembling step of a timid lover.” Lowth was not a man of ardent or 
impassioned temperament, and he had been trained in a school which 
prescribed the classical writers of Greece and Rome as the supreme 
standard of taste and good writing. But he was immensely superior to 
the mass of those who wrote criticism in his day on the model of Lon- 
ginus and Quintilian. He was no trivialist, “content to dwell in 
decencies for ever,” no dilettanti admirer of petty beauties, no fas- 
tidious detector of little blemishes, who overlooked, or was incapable of 
estimating, the general worth and power of a composition. He had a 
clear perception of literary excellencies, was a discriminative observer 
of the qualities peculiarly characteristic of different writers, and could 
take in a large and scholarly view of the whole merits of any author 
whose compositions he criticised. As to his “timidity,” we do not 
think his lectures show any glaring traces of that. We believe many 
readers have thought his criticisms on the sacred writers a little too 
bold; and when we find even the fierce and audacious Warburton 
finding fault with the strength of some of his expressions, we need not 
wonder that in milder bosoms the feeling was still stronger. Our 
wonder is, that Mr Gilfillan should have seen any timidity in Lowth’s 
criticisms ; they are quite as bold, we think, though not as brilliant, as 
those of Herder. The truth is, that Herder had more of the poet than 
of the logician in him, whilst, with Lowth, the reverse was the case ; 
and to this is to be ascribed, we think, the difference in point of 
warmth and depth of sympathy, in reference to the Hebrew poets, 
which they display in their books. It is also to be borne in mind that 
Herder wrote with the unrestrained freedom of one who was convey- 
ing his thoughts in his mother tongue, whilst Lowth had to struggle in 
the fetters of a dead language. Mr Gilfillan puts in a word, in pass- 
ing, laudatory of Lowth’s Latinity, and in this he but echoes the 
opinions of all scholars, British and Continental ; but, if Mr Gilfillan’s 
admiration of the bishop’s Latinity had led him, in imitation of his ex- 
ample, to clothe his own periods “in the tongue of Cicero,” he would 
have found, we suspect, that such a task was a sad represser of en- 
thusiasm, and that an occasional sinking to tameness was almost ine- 
vitable to the man on whom it was imposed. That Lowth could write, 
not only with vivacity, but with power and effect, is shown by some of 
his compositions in English, especially his Letter to Warburton; but, 
to be lively and animated all through a long volume, written by help 
of grammar, dictionary, and phrase-book, and with a continual fear of 
breaking the head of Priscian haunting the writer, passes, we suspect, 
the limits of human possibility, and ought not to be demanded of any 
ordinary mortal. 

From this brief apology for an old friend, to whom we stand indebted 
for much pleasant and profitable reading, we pass to notice more par- 
ticularly the volume now before us. After the utmost has been said 
for Lowth and Herder, it must be admitted that ample room remains 
for a fresh treatment of the subject of the Poetry of the Bible. The 
advanced state of critical science in the present day, the higher style 
now in vogue of critical writing, the larger and more comprehensive 
range of aesthetical survey familiar to the better class of writers and 
readers in these times, as well as the improved state of Biblical learn- 
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ing among us, all conspire to render it desirable that this subject should 
be anew investigated and discussed in a manner befitting the attain- 
ments, and adapted to the taste, of the age. We are happy that this 
task has been undertaken by Mr Gilfillan. We know no writer of the 
present day more remarkably fitted to do it justice. A practised critic, 
familiar with a vast range of poetical literature, possessed of quick and 
profound sympathies with genius in all its utterances, belonging to no 
narrow school either in aesthetics or in theology, and able to give ut- 
terance to vigorous thinking and vivid emotion in appropriate language, 
Mr Gilfillan’s literary fitness for the duty he has here undertaken must 
be universally confessed. But it is not by literary fitness alone that 
a writer is to be qualified to treat aright such a subject as “The Bards 
of the Bible.” For a theme like this, it is requisite that he be also 
a sincerely religious man—a man of reverence and devotion—who, in 
applying criticism to the sacred writers, will not forget that through 
them the voice of the Almighty spoke to men. He alone approaches 
this theme aright who feels that it is holy ground on which he treads, 
and who seeks to purge his mind from all worldly impurities and 
vanities in approaching it, as the worshipper of old had to leave his 
shoes without the circle that had been consecrated by the presence of 
Deity. A mere formal and carnal criticism will make poor work, if it 
does not make sad havoc, of such a subject. Something congenial 
there must be between the mind of the sacred writers and that of the 
commentator who would rightly expound their meaning, or illustrate 
their excellencies ; and such congeniality cannot exist except in the 
bosom of one who is under the influence of that same faith and reve- 
rence and hope which reigned paramount in them. In this respect, Mr 
Gilfillan is altogether qualified for his task. Enthusiastic in his admi- 
ration of genius wherever and by whomsoever it may be displayed, 
candid and catholic in his literary tastes and judgments, he yet never 
forgets the immense difference there is between the loftiest efforts 
of mere human intellect and the writings of those who “spake as they 
were moved by the Holy Ghost.” He admires the one; he bows be- 
fore the other. The former are to him so many lesser luminaries, to 
whose light he opens with gladness his eye that it may shine upon him; 
but the latter is the sun of his intellectual astronomy, in whose peren- 
nial lustre he lives and moves. Let him tell us in his own powerful 
words how he thinks and feels on this head :-— 


“The Book, we thus are justified in proclaiming to be superior to all other books 
that have been, or are, or shall ever be on earth. And this, not that it foretells com- 
ing books, or includes all their essential truth within it; nor that, in polish, art, or 
instant effect, it can be exalted above the written masterpieces of human genius;— 
what comparison in elaboration, any more than what comparison in girth and great- 
ness, between the cabinet and the oak;—but it is, that the Bible, while bearing on its 
summit the hues of a higher heaven, overtopping with ease all human structures and 
aspirations—in earth, but not of it—communicating with the omniscience, and record- 
ing the acts of the omnipotence, of God—is at the same time the Bible of the poor 
and lowly, the crutch of the aged, the pillow of the widow, the eye of the blind, the 
‘ boy’s own book,’ the solace of the sick, the light of the dying, the grand hope and 
refuge of simple, sincere, and sorrowing spirits;—it is this which at once proclaims 
its unearthly origin, and so clasps it to the great common heart of humanity, that the 
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extinction of the sun were not more mourned than the extinction of the Bible, or 
than even its receding from its present pride of place. For, while other books are 
planets shining with reflected radiance, this" book, like the sun, shines with ancient 
and unborrowed ray. Other books have, to their loftiest altitudes, sprung from 
earth; this book looks down from heaven high. Other books appeal to understand- 
ing or fancy; this book to conscience and to faith, Other books seek our attention; 
this book demands it—it speaks with authority, and not as the Scribes. Other books 
guide gracefully along the earth, or onwards to the mountain-summits of the ideal; 
this, and this alone, conducts up the awful abyss which leads to heaven. Other books, 
after shining their little season, may perish in flames, fiercer than those which de- 
stroyed the Alexandrian Library; this must, in essence, remain pure as gold, but 
unconsumeable as asbestos, in the general conflagration. Other books may be for- 
gotten in a universe where suns go down and disappear, like bubbles in the stream; 
the memory of this book shall shine as the brightness of that eternal firmament, and 
as those higher stars, which are for ever and ever.” 


Mr Gilfillan’s genius and his merits as a writer have been recently 
%0 fully discussed in this journal, that we feel it unnecessary to say 
anything further in regard to them, except to remark that, in the work 
now before us, both will be found displayed even more strikingly than 
inany of his former productions. We have no hesitation in affirming, 
that this is the ablest work he has yet laid before the public. It dis- 
plays the brilliancy of his imagination, the fervour of his genius, the 
extent of his resources, the soundness of his critical judgment, and the 
fire of his eloquence, in a manner which will satisfy his admirers that 
their high estimate of his powers was not mistaken, and lead those who 
have acted as his detractors, we trust, to some sense of salutary shame 
for the attempt they have made to defraud him of his just place in the 
republic of letters. ‘The latter may still,-indeed, find in this volume 
something on which to found, if they so choose it, their nibbling and 
ill-natured censure. Mr Gilfillan’s idiosyncrasy is too strongly de- 
veloped, and his manner of speech is too independent and fearless, not 
to betray him occasionally into statements and expressions which, to 
ninds of a colder temperament, and the admirers of a more timid elo- 
quence, may give offence; and nothing is more easy than to pick out a 
few such maculae, and parade them, as affording a fair specimen of his 
style. But such cheap and petulant criticism will ultimately do harm 
only to those who are mean enough to indulge in it. Mr Gilfillan has 
taken too high a place in public estimation to be touched by such ill- 
fledged arrows; or, if hitherto he was at all within the range of such 
small archery, his present flight will certainly bear him far beyond it. 
We hope, also, that this elaborate, earnest, and truly religious exposi- 
tion of the literary excellencies of the sacred writers, will go far to 
obliterate the sort of dubious jealousy with which some good people, 
who seem to think it impossible by any means “ to reconcile divinity 
with wit,” have been disposed to regard Mr Gilfillan’s devotion, as a 
clergyman, to literary pursuits. ‘The deep piety, the sincere Chris- 
tianity, the honest evangelical « nvictions of the man, are apparent in 
every page of the book. It musi be evident—now at least—to all, that, 
ifhe has been more diligent than most of his brethren in gathering the 
treasures of Egypt, it has been that he might bring the spoil as a richer 
offering to adorn the tabernacle of the Lord. 
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In illustration of these remarks, we think it due to the writer to quote 
a passage or two from different parts of his volume. We shall select 
such as afford a specimen, as well of the brilliant eloquence, as of the 
religious fervour by which the work is marked. The following passage 
occurs in a very able chapter on the general peculiarities of Hebrew 
poetry :— 


* The Hebrew poet was nothing, if not sacred. To him the poetical and the reli- 
gious were almost the same. Song was the form instinctively assumed by all the 
higher moods of his worship. He was not surprised into religious emotion and poetry 
by the influence of circumstances, nor stung into it by the pressure of remorse, 
He was not religious only when the organ was playing, nor most so—like Burns and 
Byron—on a sunshiny day. Religion was with him a habitual feeling, and from the 
joy or the agony of that feeling poetry broke out irrepressibly. To him, the question 
* Are you in a religious mood to-day?’ had been as absurd as ‘ Are you alive to- 
day ?’ for all his moods—whether high as heaven, or low as hell—whether wretched 
as the penitence of David, or triumphant as the rapture of Isaiah—were tinged with 
the religious element. From God he sank, or up to him he soared. The grand theo- 
eracy around ruled all the soul and all the song of the bard. Wherever he stood— 
under the silent starry canopy, or in the congregation of the faithful—musing in soli- 
tary spots, or smiting with high, hot, rebounding hand, the loud cymbal—his feeling 
was, ‘ How dreadful is this place! this is none other but the house of God, and this 
is the gate of heaven.’ In him, surrounded by sacred influences, haunted by sacred 
recollections, moving through a holy land, and overhung by a heavenly presence, re- 
ligion became a passion, a patriotism, and a poetry. Hence, the sacred song of the 
Hebrews stands alone; and hence we may draw the deduction, that its equal we shall 
never see again, till again religion enshrine the earth with an atmosphere as it then 
enshrined Palestine—till poets are the organs, not only of their personal belief, but 
of the general sentiment around them, and have become but the high priests in a vast 
sanctuary, where all shall be worshippers, because all is felt to be divine. How this 
high and solemn reference to the Supreme Intelligence and Great Whole comes forth 
in all the varied forms of Hebrew poetry! Is it the pastoral?!—The Lord is the 
shepherd. Is it elegy !—It bewails his absence. Is it ode?—It cries aloud for his 
return, or shouts his praise. Is it the historical ballad !—It recounts his deeds, Is 
it the penitential psalm !—Its climax is, ‘Against Zhee only have I sinned.’ Is it 
the didactic poem !—Running down through the world, like a scythed chariot, and 
hewing down before it all things as vanity, it clears the way to the final conclusion, 
‘ Fear God, and keep his commandments, for this is the whole duty of man,’ _Is it 
a ‘burden,’ tossed, as from a midnight mountain, by the hand of lonely seer, toward 
the lands of Egypt and Babylon !—It is the burden of the Lord; his the handful of 
devouring fire flung by the fierce prophet. Is it apologue, or emblem !—God’s mean- 
ing lies in the hollow of the parable; God’s eye glares the ‘ terrible crystal’ over the 
rushing wheels. Even the love-canticle seems to rise above itself, and behold a 
greater than Solomon, and a fairer than his Egyptian spouse, are here, Thus, from 
their poetry, as from a thousand mirrors, flashes back the one awful face of their 
God.” 


In introducing his remarks on the poetry of Amos, Mr Gilfillan, in 
allusion to that prophet’s want of literary culture, says—“ As Burns 
among the poets, is Amos among the prophets.” The parallel is an 
obvious one so far; but, ere he closes, the author finds occasion to in- 
troduce a contrast between the two, which could have suggested itself 
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oly to a sincerely religious mind, and which only a really honest 
“preacher of righteousness” would have ventured to utter :— 


« Amos has had a singular destiny among his fellows. Many herdsmen tended cattle 
in Tekoah, or gathered fruit from its syeamore trees, but on him alone lighted the 
sprit of inspiration. It came to him as, like Elisha, he was employed in his peaceful 
wil; it hurried him to duty and to danger; it made him a power among the moral 
princes of the land; it gave his name and his prophecy a place in an immortal volume; 
and from gathering sycamore fruit, it promoted him to stand below the ‘tree of life,’ 
to pluck from it, and to distribute to after ages not a few clusters, as fair as they are 
nutritious, of its celestial fruit. All honour to the bold herdsman of Tekoah! Nor 
can we close, without alluding again to the unhappy poet whose name we coupled 
with his at the beginning—who left the plough, not at the voice of a divine, but of an 
earthly impulse—whose snatches of truth, and wisdom, and virtuous sentiment, were 
neutralised by counter strains of coarse and ribald debauchery—who struggled all his 
life between light, which amounted to noon, and darkness, which was midnight—who 
tore and tarnished with his own hand the garland of beauty he had woven for the 
brow of his native land—whose name, broader in his country’s literature than that of 
Amos in his, is broadened by the blots which surrounded, as well as by the beauties 
which adorned it—and of whom, much as we admire his genius and the many manly 
qualities of his character, we are prone to say, Pity, for his own sake and his country’s, 
that he had not tarried ‘ behind his plough upon the mountainside,’ for then, if his 
‘glory’ had been less, his ‘joy’ had been greater, or, if ruined, he at least had 


‘fallen alone in his iniquity,’ ” 


As a fitting pendant to the above, we may cite the following :— 


“Standing above the prospective wreck of all such abortive replies, the author of 
Job discloses that path which the ‘ vulture’s eye hath not seen,’ and the gates of which 
no golden key can open— Behold, the fear of the Lord, that is wisdom; and to de- 
part from evil is understanding.’ Simple the finger-post, but it points out the truth. 
Here, at last, we find that portion of the universal knowledge, truth, or wisdom, 
which satisfies without cloying the mind—which reflects the inner man of the heart 
as ‘face, face in a glass’—which gives a feeling of firm ground below us, firm if there 
be terra firma in the universe—and on which have reposed, in death, the wisest of 
mankind. Newton laid not his dying head on his ‘ Principia,’ but on his Bible; 
Cowper, not on his ‘ Task,’ but on his Testament; Hall, not on his wide fame, but 
on his ‘humble hope;’ Michael Angelo, not on that pencil which alone coped with the 
grandeurs of the ‘ Judgment,’ but on that grace which, for him, shore the judgment 
of its terrors; Coleridge, not on his limitless genius, but on ‘ Mercy for praise, to be 
forgiven for fame.’ Often must the wanderer mid American forests lay his head 
upon a rude log, while above it is the abyss of stars. Thus the weary, heavy-laden, 
dying Christian leans upon the rugged and narrow Cross, but looks up the while to 
the beaming canopy of immortal life—to those ‘ things which are above.’ ” 


One of the finest chapters in the volume is that on the poetry of the 
Gospels, in the course of which, the author is chiefly occupied in de- 
lineating the character, and describing the teaching, of our Lord. The 
chapter concludes thus :— 


“Thus faintly have we sought to depict the character and eloquence of Jesus. 
Scripture writers did not, nor needed to do it, They never say, in so many words, 
Christ was very eloquent, very wise, very humble, very merciful, or very holy. But 
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they record his Sermon on the Mount; they show him taking the Pharisees in their 
own snare; they register his tears at the tomb of Lazarus; they paint the confusion 
of the witnesses, who came, but could not bear testimony against him; and they tell 
of his washing his disciples’ feet. We have, alas! no new facts to record of him; 
and must say of that life so marvellous, yet humane, ‘ It is finished.’ But even as 
the most splendid object in the sky is perpetually painted, yet always new, as the sun 
is unceasingly rendered back by the wave of the ocean, the dewdrop, and the eye of 
man, so let it be with the Sun of Righteousness. Let his blessed image be reflected 
from page to page, each catching more fully than another some aspect of his glory, 
till he shall himself stand before the trembling mirror of the earth, ‘as he is,’ and 
till ‘every eye shall see him.’ Then, probably, it may be found that all the proud 
portraits which the genius of Taylor, and Harris, and Rousseau, and Goethe, has 
drawn of him, are not comparable with that cherished likeness of his face and na- 
ture which lies in the bosom of the lowly Christian, like a star in a deep-sunken well, 


the more glorious that it is solitary and seldom seen, for ever trembling, but never 
passing away.” 


We could add largely to these extracts, but our space is rapidly con- 
tracting, and we must desist. They will, we trust, suffice to give our 
readers some idea of the interest and power of that work from which 
they have been taken. 

We forbear any analysis of the volume, as none could be given within 
our allotted limits, such as our own judgment would approve, or such 
as would materially aid our readers in forming an idea of what they 
may expect from the work itself, supposing them yet to be personally 
unacquainted with it. We shall content ourselves, therefore, with say- 
ing, that Mr Gilfillan has treated the whole subject of Biblical poetry 
with unexampled fulness, and in a style which not only makes his work 
the best yet given to the world on that subject, but one of the noblest 
pieces of literary criticism, in any department, which our age has pro- 
duced. 

The author tells us, in his preface, that, “in order that his book may 
be tried by its own pretensions,” he “deems it necessary to premise 
that, while containing much literary criticism, and a considerable pro- 
portion of biographical and religious matter, and while meant to develop 
indirectly a subsidiary argument for the truth and divinity of the Bible, 
its main ambition is to be a prose poem, or hymn, in honour of the poetry 
and poets of the inspired volume, although, as the reader will perceive, 
he has occasionally diverged into the analysis of Scripture characters, 
and more rarely into cognate fields of literature or of speculation.’ 
In these words, Mr Gilfillan very fairly describes his work. It is, 
perhaps, a poetic eulogy on the poetry of Scripture, quite as much as a 
critical analysis of it, and judgment upon it. ‘To this, we suppose, few 
will object, assuming it to be competently executed; for, after all, the 
true office of literary criticism on such a subject is to catch the genuine 
spirit and utterance of the writers, and bring them home to the hearts 
and imaginations of others. This, Mr Gilfillan has, in our judgment, 
most successfully accomplished. 

In the critical estimate he has formed of the different sacred writers, 
we, for the most part, concur. Some of his delineations strike us 8 
singularly felicitous, especially where he strikes off, in a terse line or 
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two, the literary characteristics of those whose writings he is surveying, 
or the personal peculiarities of the individuals whom he notices. How 
graphic, for instance, is the following :— 


“The ‘ glory of Solomon’ is a troubled and fearful glory: how different from the 
meek light of the life of Isaac—most blameless of patriarchs—whose history is that 
ofa quiet, grey autumnal day, where, with no sun visible, all above and below seems 
dilated sunshine—a day as dear as it is beautiful, and which dies regretted, as it has 
lived enjoyed !”” 


Take also the following picture of Isaiah :— 


“He was a prince amid a generation of princes—a Titan among a tribe of Titans; 
and of all the prophets who rose on aspiring pinion to meet the Sun of Righteous- 
ness, it was his—the Evangelical Eagle—to mount highest, and to catch on his wing 
the richest anticipation of his rising.’’ 


Speaking of the occasional streaks of delicate loveliness which vein 
the dark marble of Ezekiel’s sculpture, he says :— 


“Tn this point of his genius, Ezekiel resembles Dante, Like Dante, he loves the 
terrible; but, like Dante too, the beautiful seems to love him.” 


From some, however, of these apophthegmatical judgments, we feel 
constrained to dissent. It does not appear to us an absolutely certain 
matter that, “‘ be the author of the book of Job who he may, he was not 
Moses;” we think, both external and internal evidence conspire very 
strongly to support the ancient opinion, which Mr Gilfillan thus oracu- 
larly sets aside. We can by no means regard Moses as “ the Homer of 
his country;” saving the one element of antiquity, we can trace no spe- 
cial affinity between the serene, stately, cultivated, and princely leader 
and lawgiver of the Jews, the “king in Jeshurun;” and the simple, 
ardent, many-sided rhapsodist of Chios, who looked on nature and man 
with the eye of an inspired child, and wandered about, singing his 
ballads of love and war, from palace to cottage, alike welcome in either. 
What Mr Gilfillan means by saying of St Paul, that “his system is a 
dark but rounded orb,” we cannot well conceive, having always regarded 
dialectical clearness and method as among that apostle’s most conspicuous 
qualities. And when Mr Gilfillan describes the Apostle Peter—the 
main instrument of the triumphs of Pentecost, the acknowledged presi- 
dent among the apostles, a recognised pillar in the church, and for many 
years one of its chief directive minds—describes him as “ the Oliver 
Goldsmith of the New Testament,” we feel as if something worse than 
an error in judgment and a violation of good taste had been committed. 

We should relish Mr Gilfillan’s writing more, if there were a little 
more of repose in it—if it were less bustling and strained. But, let him 
write as he likes, we shall be glad to receive another such volume from 
his pen—only we would rather he should not “ develop further his views 
of the reconciliation of man in another, and probably a fictitious form.” 
He will commit a great mistake if he does. 





CARLINGTON CASTLE: A TALE OF THE JESUITS. 


CHAP. IV. 


Tue long-expected period arrived at last ; and Dora opened her eyes 
on the day that gave her independence. There was somewhat, per- 
haps, of proud exultation in her heart, as she gazed from her window over 
the wide scene, reposing in the soft light of the early dawn, which 
henceforth was to own no rule but hers; but there was more of a 
strong, loving nature’s desire untrammelled to fulfil its vocation ; and 
her heart swelled at the thought of the happiness it would now be in 
her power to confer on that grateful and devoted people. Dora had ere 
now received visits from nearly all the neighbouring families, and re- 
turned some of them. She was not, however, aware, that, in despite of § 
her commands, and notwithstanding all O’Brien’s convenient failures of 
memory, several of their Protestant neighbours had been excluded, 
and the very names she would least have wished excluded, omitted 
in the list of invitations to the fete with which her birthday was to be 
celebrated. The morning was brilliant, the air soft and warm, and 
Dora’s heart, revelling in the consciousness of a liberty her late annoy- 
ances had rendered more valuable, and radiant with anticipations of future 
happiness, was unclouded as the sky above her. The guests arrived 
early. Dora welcomed many of them in the park, where the festivities 
had already begun; and the greater part of the morning was spent in 
wandering from one gay group to another, listening to the national 
melodies, and watching the merry dances of the peasantry. Wherever 
Dora appeared, she was hailed with acclamations ; and shouts of “long 
live your ladyship,” “many happy days may ye see,” “great be yer 
honour and glory,” resounded around her. 

Late in the afternoon, a carriage drove up. Two ladies and a gentle- 
man alighted from it, and were introduced to Dora by Mr Mowbray, as 
Sir Eustace, Lady, and Miss Fitzgerald. She was too much interested 
by the appearance of the group, to observe the scowl upon the brow 
of the priest ; but she could not avoid remarking it, when Lady Fitz- 
gerald regretted having missed her when she had called a few days 
before. 

“T did not know of your visit,” she said; ‘ how careless you must have 
thought me.” 

*“* Nay,” replied Lady Fitzgerald, “I only regret that we have not 
sooner enjoyed the pleasure of meeting you ; but I trust we shall often 
see you at Ballyrowan. Indeed, I must prefer my claim as a relation to an 
early visit.” 

“A relation!” said Dora, involuntarily ; then suddenly checked herself, 
from a mingled feeling of surprise at her own ignorance of this, and 
dread of giving pain by acknowledging it. But Lady Fitzgerald’s quick 
eye had already marked her embarrassment, and but too easily divined 
the cause. 

“You did not know how near a kindred I claim, Miss Mowbray,” 
she said, while an expression of sadness crossed her features. ‘I am the 
sister of your mother, by a former marriage; but, whilst still young, ! 
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embraced the Reformed Faith, and since that hour I have been an alien to 
my father’s house.” 

“ And are you, then, my aunt?” exclaimed Dora, while she gazed with 
delight on the noble form and countenance of the relative thus unexpectedly 
discovered. ‘* Thank heaven, that at last we have met. Henceforth we 
shall no longer be strangers.” 

Lady Fitzgerald was moved. ‘ How you resemble your mother, 
Dora! I could fancy that I once more hear and see her. I must, indeed, 
love you for her sake.” 

They passed, as she spoke, into a wood that skirted the park; and 
fora time Dora forgot that any one else in the world claimed her at- 
tention. 

“Shail we return to your guests?” said Lady Fitzgerald, at length ; 
“they will complain of your absence.” 

“ ] suppose we must,” replied Dora reluctantly ; ‘“ but we shall enjoy 
many quiet days together, I trust ; and you will tell me of your early 
days, and my dear mother.” 

As they returned to the park, they were met by Mr Mowbray. 

“ Thave been searching for you, Miss Mowbray,” he said coldly ; “ your 
absence at such a time appears somewhat neglectful of your friends.” 

“I have not been very long absent, uncle, and I hope my friends have 
been enjoying themselvesin the meanwhile ;” as much as I have done, 
she would have added, but, as she looked up, the dark scowl] of the priest’s 
brow checked her, and she silently passed on. With instinctive quick- 
ness she read her uncle’s dislike of her Protestant relations, and his dread 
of her forming any intimacy with them; but the attraction of Lady 
Fitagerald’s society, linked, too, as it was, with the memory of her mother, 
was rapidly acquiring a power that would not easily be overcome. 

The day passed gaily on. About noon tables were spread beneath the 
trees; and as Dora, still accompanied by her new friends, passed from 
one group to another, her health was drank ever and again, with many a 
good wish from the warm Irish hearts around her. 

“ Who's that, Mrs O’Sullivan,” said an old woman to nurse, who, in 
virtue of her office, was presiding at one of the tables. 

“Whist wid ye, said nurse ; “ will ye ever larn manners; isn’t the 
gentles widin hearing of yees?” 

: “T ax yer pardon, I mint no offince ; they’re far enough off now, any- 
ow.” 

“Well, thin, its sister of the last lady she is, that was the mother of 
my darlint, but she’s a hiritic,” lowering her voice to a mysterious whis- 
per; “and so the master, Heaven rest his soul, didn’t like her to be comin’ 
much about; but the misthress took on sore about her, and, indade, I 
thought it was a pity, for they were so fond of ache other. They may 
say what they like of thim hiritics, but she’s a kind lady and a charitable; 
and, to my mind, it would be more like Christians to be praying for her 
convarsion than to be kaping her outside her own people’s door-stone—the 
saints betune us and harm.’ 

“Amin,” said the old crone, crossing herself devoutly after nurse’s 
example. ‘* And the young gintleman, is he a hiritic too ?” 

‘No, shure,” said nurse ; ‘* wasn’t his father of the thrue faith? aint 
they a handsome pair as they walk side by side there ?” 
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“‘ Handsome enough, shure,” answered her companion ; “ but don’t be 
settin’ yer heart on him, for its widin the forbidden degrees.” 

“ And shure what's asier than to get a dispinsation from his Holiness, 
But don’t you be thinkin’, Biddy Flanaghan, that I’m settin’ my heart 
upon iny one for our lady. Isn’t it dukes and yerls she'll have to pick 
and choose amongst, bless her.” 

“ And that’s thrue for ye ; but the lands lie so convanient ; and whin 
did ye see a handsomer couple than they'd make ?” 

“ Isn’t she like her father,” said nurse; ‘shure I could think I heard 
him spakin’. ‘The saints make his bed in heaven! Isn't it him that’s 
the happy man, to have left the like of her to follow in his steps?” 

‘‘ Long may she reign over us,” said the other ; “but didn’t ye think 
the praste looked mighty black upon our lady betimes?” 

“ Whist,” sajd nurse ; “it’s not for us to be spakin’ against his rivi- 
rence, for there are others in the house, if ’m not mistaken, that will 
not give my lady her own. Shure I wish them a good journey and a fair 
wind back to their own counthry.” 

Nurse was waiting, as usual, to attend her darling’s toilet, and to 
pour forth her congratulations on the events of the day. ‘ Come away, 
jewel,” she said; ‘shure there’s not the like o’ ye in this blessed 
world to-day. Thanks to the Virgin, that my ould eyes have lived to 
see it.” 

** You must come down and see the ball to-night, nurse,” said Dora, as 
she threw herself into an arm-chair, and prepared to submit to the 
duties of the toilet. 

The day was sultry, and the windows were thrown wide open. 
Suddenly, Dora’s attention was attracted by the cry of some creature in 
distress. She rushed to the window, and saw a white dove in the 
grasp of a falcon, but it had not secured its prey. With one rapid 
flutter the bird freed itself, and flew straight into Dora’s room, and her 
white dress was dyed with its blood as it passed over her head. 

‘** Wirasthrew, darlint,” exclaimed nurse, as a cloud darkened her brow, 
*‘ what’s brought the bird to ye?” 

Dora had somewhat of her country’s superstition ; and when she heard 
nurse’s exclamation of distress, she said, ‘* What is it, nurse ; the dove is 
not a bad omen, is it? but the blood! the blood!” 

““'Whist, my darlint; sure there’s no bad omen coming near ye, 
dear. Sorrow a thing but good’s in the flight of a pigeon; and for the 
blood, there’s nothing in it, shure, but the hearts ye’ll be braking wid yer 
beautiful eyes, that ‘ud wile the fish out of the wather, if ye’d but look 
at thim, the crathurs! So don’t be looking so sorrowful, darlint of my 
soul, but let me see the smile that’s the light of my heart, and go 
down to the noble lords and ladies that’s waiting for a sight 0” yees.” 

Soothed by the old woman's love, and assisted by nurse, Dora ten- 
derly washed the blood from the wings of her little fugitive, and placed 
it in a basket, safe from the talons of its pursuer. A look of melancholy 
overspread her face while she bent over it. “ There’s a weight on my 
heart, nurse,” she said, “ when I look at that poor wounded thing, as if 
it bore some likeness to what J may one day be. Tell me, nurse, will 


you never forsake your bird, if she should be wounded like it that lies 
trembling there?” 
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“Ts it the sowl in my body I'd be forgitting to think of? Shure 
its that I'd be doin, before the light of heaven could come between 
you and yer ould nurse, my blessed child. But don’t be spaking of mis- 
fortin that way, dear. Shure the prayers of them that’s gone away, and 
Mary and the saints are betune you and harm. And didn’t I, cuishla 
machree, walk a station for ye when ye were beyant the seas. But come, 
lady, darlint, put away yer sorrowful thoughts, and put on yer beautiful 
dress ; it will make my jewel look like a queen—a queen of hearts, as 
ye = to be shure. The company below stairs will be thinking long for 

ees, dear.” 

: Dora was soon ready. When dressed in rose-coloured crape over white 
satin, and wreathed pearls in her glossy ringlets, nurse clasped her hands, 
and gazed in an ecstacy of joy. ‘ Blessings on ye, lady of the world. 
Was ever the like seen since the Queen of Sheba?” 

There were others as rapturous, though not so loud in their admiration, 
as nurse. 

“How lovely she looks,” whispered Lady Fitzgerald to her daughter, 
as she entered the room. ‘ You cannot remember your aunt: but, oh 
she is her very image.” 

That evening was, perhaps, the happiest Dora had ever known: All 
the sad forebodings that oppressed her but a little before were for- 
gotten, as she moved through the brilliant scene, listening to the music, 
wd taking her part in the dance. Nor was it without a thrill of 
pleasure, that she saw herself the centre of attraction and admiration. 
With the exception of the slight acquaintance which morning visits 
had enabled her to form with some of the party, all were strangers 
to her; but her new found relations had already given her a sense of 
protection which her uncle’s guardianship did not afford. 


CHAP. V. 


“How long is it since you were at St Cloud,” she said, when Sir 
Eustace mentioned having visited it. 

“Nearly four years. I went to see a Spanish lady, with whom I was 
acquainted, take the veil.” deagirk 

“I was there,” said Dora. ‘It was the profession of Sister Maria di 
Grazia. She took the veil shortly after my arrival.” 

“No! and I was ignorant of your being there! 

“Did you know Sister Maria,” she inquired, after a short pause. “I 
loved her more than any one in the convent. She was gentle and af- 
fectionate ; but so melancholy, I hardly ever saw her smile.” 

“ Her fate was, indeed, a miserable one,” said Sir Eustace. “ She was, 
as you know, a Spanish lady of rank, and attached to an English officer, 
with whom I was intimately acquainted. He was a Protestant, and her 
family forbade their union. With her own consent, he concerted a 
plan, in which I assisted him, to carry her off. All was arranged, 
and so far successful. Already she was safe under our protection ; but, 
anxious to secure her from all possibility of being taken from him, my 
friend insisted on having the marriage ceremony performed by an English 
military chaplain, who was in our secret. The ceremony was but just 
begun, when we were surprised by a band of armed men. Resistance 
Was utterly hopeless ; yet we rushed among them. A few seconds, and 
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the unequal contest was at an end. My friend lay wounded at my side; 
and the cries of the helpless gir! died away in the distance, as she 
was borne off by her enraged relations. For some time, my friend con- 
tinued unable to move from his couch. I made every effort to leam 
the fate of Donna Isabella, but was unable to obtain any information. 
At last, I succeeded in oes that she had been placed by her family 
in a convent in France, with the intention of forcing her to take the veil. 
My poor friend, on hearing this intelligence, insisted upon going to France, 
at the risk of opening his half-closed wounds, in the hope of rescuing 
her. Alas! his strength failed long ere our journey was completed; and, 
entreating me, if possible, to see and convey to her the assurance of his 
undying love, he expired in my arms. I hastened to St Cloud as soon as 
I had performed the last duties to my unfortunate friend, and arrived 
a few days before that appointed for the profession of Donna Isabella. 
She was so strictly guarded, that all efforts to obtain an interview were 
in vain. By means of a lay sister, I conveyed a note, informing her of 
the sad event. We met for the last time the day she took the veil. 
We exchanged a farewell look. I saw that her heart was broken; 
but the calmness and peace of her countenance gave me hope that she 
might find that rest and consolation in the Church, which she had for 
ever lost in the world.” 

“I believe she does,” said Dora thoughtfully ; “her reputation for 
sanctity is very high. Perhaps it is better for her as it is. Had she 
been united to a heretic, her—” She paused, and coloured deeply. 

** What were you going to say ?” inquired Sir Eustace. 

‘“* That—that—perhaps she might have become a Protestant,” answered 
Dora, as the remembrance of her aunt’s faith rushed to her mind. 

‘“‘ And if she had become so from sincere conviction, why should we 
have regretted it? Iam of the same faith as you, and for many reasons 
I prefer the Catholic Church, though I believe many go to heaven who 
are not within her pale ; but she might have married a Protestant without 
changing her faith. I hate all coercion in matters of religion, and think 
that in these, as in worldly affairs, rational beings should choose for 
themselves.” 


CHAP. VI. 


A few months had passed, and Dora sat by the sea one lovely after- 
noon in the end of autumn. A change had passed upon her, greater it 
would seem than so short a time could have wrought. An expression 
of thought and care was impressed on her fair young brow. Her cheek 
was pale, and her earnest eyes looked as if they were gazing into hidden 
depths unseen by all around. Her smile was sweet as ever, but more 
rarely seen, and was rather given to the feelings of others than emanating 
from her own. A quiet, almost matured, dignity of manner had taken 
the place of her girlish vivacity, and those who loved her before, almost 
reverenced her now. As she sat on the sea beach alone, the autumi 
winds sighing around her, and the heavy waves booming at her feet, her 
gaze looked abstracted from all visible things. Much had passed during 
these few months thus so rapidly to mature the girl into womanhood. 
The first change that came to Dora was the loneliness that soon after het 
birthday fete surrounded her at Carlington. She did not feel this when 
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wandering in her beloved haunts around the castle. She would spend 
hours in such solitude; but, when she returned, the old halls were so 
dreary—there was no bright face or kind smile to welcome her there. 
Father Adrien discovered in Dora’s character a degree of strength far 
beyond what he had imagined ; and he saw that his influence must be 
firmly established, if he would acquire the power over her which the in-- 
terest of the Church demanded. Dora had formed many plans of 
embellishing her estate, and improving the condition of the peasantry. 
She was impatient to put them into execution, but unforeseen difficulties 
arose on every side. She was hedged in by what her uncle had already 
done; and there was scarcely one design of her own that was not, by 
some means or other, subverted. Aroused at last to indignation by the 
constant frustration of every wish, she spoke to the priest, and asserted 
her determination to act independently. He listened with calmness, but 
his countenance assumed an expression of pain. 

“Then all my prayers have been in vain, my daughter! Is that 
reigning fault of your character yet so unsubdued? It is not that the 
things you desire are in themselves sinful, but the virtue to which you 
are specially called is that of passive obedience; while you are deficient 
in this, all deeds of charity are less than nothing.” 

Dora was silent. A chord was touched which her uncle knew would 
vibrate powerfully. She was perfectly conscious that an unbending self- 
will was the prominent fault in her character. To this, since she had 
left the convent, Father Adrien had especially directed her attention. 
He taught her to detect and confess its most secret,workings ; and the 
penances he imposed were disproportionably severe. Shut up as she was 
to his influence, and spending so much time in solitude, an almost morbid 
self-condemnation had acquired a deep hold of her sensitive mind, and the 
shaft aimed by the priest stuck fast in the already wounded spirit. Day 
by day, Dora became more enchained, while a misdirected conscientious- 
ness paralysed her efforts to free herself. A temporary relief at last came. 
One bright summer afternoon, while she was indulging in gloomy medi- 
tations, she was interrupted by the arrival of a party at the castle, and 
with delight recognised the carriage of Lady Fitzgerald. She knew 
they had gone to London almost immediately after her birthday, but had 
not heard of their return, and it was with a thrill of gladness such as she 
rarely experienced that she hastened to welcome them. 

“T have come to carry you off, my child,” said Lady Fitzgerald, when 
the first salutations were over. ‘I have been longing to see you again, 
and must now really insist upon taking you to Ballyrowan.” 

“You will not find me a very unwilling captive,” said Dora, smiling. 
“But when did you return? I rode to the lodge a few days ago, and 
heard you were not then expected.” 

‘ We arrived only last night, so I have lost no time in claiming my 
prize. But I must hasten you off, for we have a long drive, and shall 
hardly be in time for dinner.” 

In a few minutes Dora was ready. Her uncle had gone that morn- 
ing to Dublin for a few days. The thought arose in her mind, whether 
he would approve of her visiting a family, at least partly Protestant. 
“They are my relations,” she answered mentally. “I have already de- 
termined not to suffer any difference of faith to interrupt the intercourse 
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of friendship. If I disavow all communion in religion, that is suffi- 
cient.” 

She went into Miss Beauford’s room as she passed, to apologise for 
leaving her. 

** Lady Fitzgerald wishes me to accompany her home ; but I will not 
go, if you dislike being left by yourself, aunt.” 

* No, I never feel lonely,” said Miss Beauford ; “ but I think it would 
be proper to wait for your uncle’s permission, before you accept an invita- 
tion from a heretic family.” 

* Oh! I have determined not to give up my mother’s relations ; they 
cannot move my faith.” 

She bade her aunt a hasty adieu, and in a few moments was in the car- 
riage. 

A sense of delicious liberty gave her spirits their old buoyancy, as she 
drove rapidly along the beach with Lady Fitzgerald and Cecilia. They 
arrived at Ballyrowan after a delightful drive of two hours. Dora had 
never been further than the lodge, and she was charmed with the beauty 
of the place. It was of a style very different from Carlington, and pos- 
sessed none of its gloom. That part of the lawn which surrounded the 
house was laid out in flower gardens, and all the arrangements within and 
around presented a combination of comfort and taste. A small party 
of friends had accompanied the family from town ; and the conversation 
at the dinner table was marked, not only by cultivation, but also by 
a liberality of sentiment to which Dora had hitherto been a stranger. 
Sir Eustace spoke little: he seemed rather to draw out the sentiments of 
others than to express his own; but, in all he said, there was a force and 
interest that gave zest to every subject on which he touched. His re- 
marks were peculiarly suggestive, and opened to Dora more than one 
train of ideas, which she treasured in her mind as matter of future reflec- 
tion. The evening was spent in music; and, as it passed swiftly on, she | 
waited not to inquire why she seemed to breathe a purer atmosphere ; or 
where was the spell which had so long bound her spirit, the power of 
which she had hardly been conscious of, till she felt relief from its grasp. 
It was not till she retired to her room, that she remembered these few 
bright days would quickly pass, and she must return to her dreary soli- 
tude and uniform routine ; but she concluded her nightly orisons, threw 
herself upon her bed, and in sleep forgot the pressure of that thought. 


CHAP. VII. 


When she opened her eyes, the morning sun shone brightly around 
her; she banished the cloud on her heart, resolved to enjoy to-day, what- 
ever might await her on the morrow. She spent part of the forenoon 
alone with her aunt. Lady Fitzgerald expressed much surprise when 
she heard of the solitude in which her life was spent. 

“‘ You formed acquintances on your birth-night with most of the neigh- 
bouring families. There are not, indeed, many resident proprietors, but 
alg to form a very agreeable society ; why have you not cultivated 
them?” 


‘“* My uncle does not wish me to visit at present.” 
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“I know you must reverence your uncle as your guide in religious 
matters, my child ; but, with regard to your mode of spending your time, 
surely you are at liberty to do as you please ?” 

“J have, indeed, a right to choose for myself,” replied Dora; “ but 
we may sometimes be required to give up our rights in struggling to 
bring the will into subjection.” 

“ Yes,” said Lady Fitzgerald, “the will must bow to the principles of 
right, but not to the arbitrary rule of an individual.” 

“TI do not bow to the command of an individual, but to the Church ; 
but ben you tell me now, dear aunt, what you promised of your early 
history?” 

Had Dora been conversing with one of her own faith, she would 
gladly have continued the subject, for the balance between free-will and 
obedience was the subject of many deep and painful thoughts ; but she 
was afraid to pursue the controversy with aheretic. Her aunt observed 
this, and urged it no farther ; but immediately complied with her request, 
by relating her history. 

“You have often heard, I daresay,” she said, “ descriptions of your 
mother’s paternal home. It was a wild, lonely castle, on the northern 
coast, far distant from hence. My mother died in giving me birth. My 
father was naturally of a stern and unsociable temper, and rendered more 
«0 by the loss of her gentle companionship. He was secluded almost en- 
tirely from society, and the early years of my life were spent with no 
other companionship than that of a French Protestant lady, who had 
been selected as my instructress. Her religion, I have no doubt, would 
have prevented her being chosen for such an office, had not her excelling 
accomplishments overcome this difficulty ; and, relying upon her promise 
never to interfere with my faith, my father intrusted me to her care. To 
this promise she strictly adhered ; but I soon discovered that her religion 
was different from my own ; and, with the restlessness of a mind thirsting 
for knowledge, and shut out from every other source of information, 
I was persevering in my inquiries, while her guarded answers only in- 
creased my inquisitiveness. Nor was I satisfied with searching into the 
nature of the Protestant faith alone. I also began to investigate my own, 
and reject whatever did not commend itself to reason. I have described 
to you a progress of mind that occupied years. The result was, that, at 
the age of eighteen, I declared myself a Protestant. My avowal was fol- 
lowed by a sentence of banishment from my father’s house. Then, Dora, 
came the first trial of my life. It was a desolate thing to be cast off by 
kindred and friends; and, within the last few years, new ties had been 
formed, which it almost broke my heart to tear asunder. My father had 
married again, and in my young stepmother I had found a friend. Your 
mother was then a lovely child of three years old, whom I loved as my 
own. But the wrench must be made, and I strove to bear it. I could 
not yield my mind again to the enslaving superstition from which it had 
escaped,” 

She paused for a moment, while a glow of enthusiasm covered her still 
lovely features. Dora involuntarily relinquished the hand she held, and 
turned her large dark eyes upon her with a look of pain and reproach. 

“Forgive me, my child,” said Lady Fitzgerald. “Oh! that our 
opinions on this important subject were less widely severed.” 
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“* May the Holy Virgin enlighten you, and bring you back to the arms 
of the Church,” said Dora, raising her eyes to heaven with a look of 
fervent supplication. ‘Go on, dear aunt, I long to hear more.” 

**The blow could not be delayed,” continued Lady Fitzgerald ; “ nor 
did I wish that it should. Once resolved, I did not seek to linger in the 
home from which I was an outcast. On the morning of my departure, 
my father refused to see me. One long agonised embrace from my kind 
young muther—one fervent kiss on my baby’s cheek—and I bade adieu to 
my home for ever. I strained my eyes to catch the last glimpse of its 
old towers, but the rocks and trees soon hid them from my sight. Ma- 
dame Baneli met me in Dublin. She had been dismissed on the discovery 
ofmychange. Though she had never attempted to influence me, I knew 
she rejoiced in my decision ; and her affection in part consoled me for all 
T had lost. She accompanied me to England, for my own country had 
become distasteful to me. I resided at Brighton for some time, under 
her protection. I there first met Sir Louis Fitzgerald, at the house of a 
mutual friend. Our intimacy had made some progress before I knew the 
faith he professed ; and when I did learn that he was a member of the 
Romish Church, my first impulse was to break it off, not from any idea 
of sin, but because I believed the intolerance that had driven me from 
my home was universal in the Romish Church ; but I was mistaken. 
Sir Louis was mild and liberal in his views; and, when I urged the differ- 
ence of our religion as a reason for rejecting the offer of his hand, he 
allowed me such entire freedom in following the dictates of my conscience, 
and placed in such attractive colours before me the happiness of mutual 


toleration, that my scruples were soon overcome ; and, unconscious of 
either error or danger in the step, I became his wife. He was invariably 
kind; and I enjoyed with him as much happiness as could be wished for 
under our circumstances, for our hearts were separated on the vital point 
of religion. here we had no intercourse. My children, too, were edu- 
cated in different faiths, according to the —_— contract. Madame 


Baneli resided with us for two years. At the end of that time, she died 
in my arms, gratefully blessing my husband’s kindness, which had pro- 
vided so happy an asylum for her closing life. Released from the pro- 
mise that before had restrained her, and for which she greatly blamed 
herself, she fully and freely conversed with me on all subjects of religious 
belief, and often expressed her fear that I had changed my creed more 
from conviction of errors in thé Church I had left, than from a well- 
grounded faith in the tenets I had adopted. This fear she expressed 
more earnestly on her deathbed, and implored me to study carefully the 
Holy Scriptures, nor be satisfied until my faith rested on the declarations 
of inspired truth alone. When days of trouble and sorrow came upon 
me,” continued Lady Fitzgerald, after a short pause, “I found the value 
of her advice, and followed her directions. In doing so, I became ac- 
quainted with the true source of her peace. I sought and found Him 
who is the Saviour of every penitent sinner. Since the time He first 
revealed himself to me, He has been my support in sorrow, my guide in 
difficulty, and He will be my strength in death. But now, my child 
we must return, I fear we have been already too long absent.” , 

“T have much yet to hear from you, dear aunt,” said Dora, as they 
entered the house ; ‘‘ much of my mother’s history, and many questions 
I wish to ask you, if you will allow me, about yourself.” 
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She looked up with an earnest expression, half fearful she was asking 
too much, but one glance at her aunt’s countenance reassured her. It 
expressed both confidence and affection ; but it spoke, too, so much of 
sad and mingled feeling, that it deepened the interest already awakened 
in Dora’s heart. They entered the saloon together. Dora was almost 
surprised at the quickness with which Lady Fitzgerald vanished every 
trace of emotion, and at once appeared to those around her the calm dis- 
engaged woman of the world. It was a lesson she, too, must learn ere 
long. 


EDUCATION, WHAT IS IT? 


Tue term education, derived from two Latin words—e, “ out of,” and 
ducere, “to lead or draw”—indicates a drawing out. Education is, 
therefore, a process. It is a series of acts; a lengthened chain of in- 
fluences tending to draw out the human faculties. Now, to lead is 
agentle act. We do not drive what we lead, but gently conduct it 
along. We lead the child which is just beginning to tread firmly on the 
earth. We lead the blind. We lead the sick and the infirm. Good- 
ness and pity actuate those who lead. Leaders, too, are wiser and 
stronger than those who are led. Hence education is the act of a su- 
perior mind. It is high culture mildly and genially operating on low 
culture, or on the rude and untutored. 

If to educate is to draw out, it is not only a gradual, continued, and 
gentle, but also an attractive operation. We draw a child to our knees 
by kind words and bright smiles. We draw our friends around us by 
benign dispositions and good deeds. The churlish do not draw, but re- 
pel. Men stand at a distance from the cold. Eloquence is attractive. 
Amusements are attractive. Accordingly, education is an attractive 
process. It comprises that which draws children to the educator, and 
that which draws out their powers in a pleasing as well as an effectual 
manner. Again, education, as a drawing out, implies materials. What 
are the materials out of which the educator has to draw his results? 
The materials are a human being, a child. Hence the materials ave all 
that a child is, not a part of a child. It is, in consequence, with all the 
faculties that an educator has to do. The extent of his operation is de- 
termined by the qualities on which he has to operate. What are those 
qualities? They are physical, intellectual, moral, and religious; for 
the child has a body, a mind, a heart, and a soul. Each of these in 
their numerous features; each of these in their reciprocal relations ; 
each of these, in their separate and in their combined action, demands 
the attention of the educator. But, in drawing out a body, we aim at 
some specific object ; we have an end in view. Why are a child’s fa- 
culties drawn out in education? If by “why?” we mean “on what 
account?” the answer is, ‘‘ because the child possesses those faculties.” 
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They were given to be developed. But if one, so all were given to be 
developed. Here education is universal in its comprehension as well as 
in its extent. It has a regard to the poor man’s child as well as to the 
rich man’s child. It knows no distinction of condition or outer form. 
Having to do with the human faculties, it finds a task wherever it finds 
an undeveloped capability. 

In undertaking this task, however, at what does education aim? The 
aim is determined partly by the materials; it is to draw out the latent 
faculties of the young. Partially? No restriction is involved in the 
idea. If we are to educate the faculties, we are to educate them as far 
as they are capable of education, otherwise we leave our work incom- 
plete. Hence, the extent of man’s capability is the measure of his edu- 
cation. We fall short of our duty, if of ourselves we set any limit to 
our efforts. The only limit that we can recognise is the limit which na- 
ture may have set. Education may be termed a boundless task ; for, as 
yet, no limit has been found to the expansibility of the human mind. 

Our aims are also determined by our power. Men grow as rich as 
they can. The conquering general stops at nothing short of an absolute 
impossibility. Education, then, is to be measured by the educator's 
power. Here, however, we must look, not to the individual, but the 
species. Society is the great educator. Society is represented by its 
best minds. The highest culture of the day, therefore, is the measure 
of a child’s education. In education, we undertake to bring up the 
child to the attainments which, in the course of many ages, society has 
made. We attempt to place the child in our own position. We take 
as our model the great men of the past and of the present age. We 
impart to the young the accumulated treasures of centuries. But, 
mixed with these treasures, we find inferior elements. Truth and untruth 
have come down to us intimately blended together. In men of the brightest 
genius we see some spots. In ourselves we are conscious of many de- 
fects. Reflection on these leads us to a standard of excellence, while we 
contrast what we are, with what we ought to be. Hence arises, in our 
conceptions, an ideal culture. This ideal culture becomes our educa- 
tional model. The light of the past we would transmit without its 
darkness. Our own good that we love, we wish to see reproduced in 
our children, unmixed with our evil, which we deplore. In painful 
thought, we speculate on what we might have been, and on what we 
might have done, had we possessed better guidance or more tractable 
wills ; and amidst our regrets, and perhaps our self-reproaches, we re- 
solve that those who are to take our places shall enjoy the highest ad- 
vantages that we can command. To aim for our children at anything short 
of perfection, seems a kind of impiety. We are, therefore, led to form 
the conception of an ideal culture, and to take measures for securing an 
ideal excellence in the education of the young. And that the rather 
because it is only by a faithful pursuit of ideal excellence that the edu- 
eator can attain that perfection of character, which with every indivi- 
dual is, or ought to be, the aim of his life. An inferior aim in education 
is better than no aim at all. And, therefore, it is so far well that parents 
endeavour to prepare their offspring for the engagements of their several 
callings. A youth, who is expert and trustworthy in business, is not 
only of value in the social commonwealth, but is also in a fair way of 
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applying himself with effect to such personal culture as may issue in 
something like a good education. But to say nothing of the imperfect 
discipline ordinarily pursued with a view to commercial and professional 
life, a dexterity which ends in gaining subsistence, or accumulating 
wealth, offers no sufficient aim to a being of high moral and religious 
capabilities. Whatever subordinate aims we may have, that only can 
be the aim of existence which involves the cultivation of all our powers, 
and that in such a manner, that those which are highest in character, 
and most prevailing as well as durable in influence, may possess the 
supremacy and exert the sway to which they are entitled, and in which 
is involved the well-being of our faculties in general. Hence moral 
perfection is the only true aim of human existence. At nothing short 
of moral perfection, then, must the educator aim. But if he aim at 
moral perfection, he aims at ideal excellence: and, in aiming at ideal 
excellence, he is aided onward to moral perfection. Besides, if you 
pursue ideal excellence, you act in unison with natural impulses, which, 
existing in the child, strike their roots more deeply, and send up more 
copious and more urgent influences, in proportion as the several powers 
are developed, and the general character is improved. Ideal aims last 
as long as life endures; and under auspicious circumstances, are more 
potent and more operative in its closing period, when other objects be- 
come impracticable, and other pleasures fade away. 

Education, then, when viewed in the light in which it has now been 
placed, is the gradual and gentle development of the human being in 
all his capabilities, undertaken for the express purpose of giving full 
scope to our natural endowments, in order that our faculties may be in 
the highest state of culture, and especially that our moral nature may 
possess undisputed ascendency, and exert unqualified control. 

This definition will enable us to discriminate between education and 
some other things which are sometimes mistaken for it. Instruction is 
not education. ‘Io instruct, is to furnish the mind. We instruct, when 
we communicate knowledge, or call forth ideas. Instruction is an 
auxiliary in education. We may employ instruction as an instrument, 
but must not rest in it as an end. Now, what but instruction is 
the greater part of that which is called education? In the general 
discipline of school, there is much instruction, but little education. The 
communicating of the rudiments of learning is not education. Our 
children are not educated by being initiated in the qualities of numbers. 
Instruction in penmanship is not education. An acquaintance with 
history is not education. You educate the memory, not the child, by 
leading it to repeat by heart a long string of perhaps useless dates, or 
almost numberless verses of heathen poetry. Instruction is, indeed, in- 
dispensable ; but it should be so conducted, as effectually to promote 
education. That instruction is the best, not which loads the mind with 
facts, but which is most conducive to the development of the faculties. 
The chief end of instruction should be to draw out the mental powers, 
and give aid in the formation of the character. He is the best instruc- 
tor who is most skilful in leading his pupils to think. 

There was a time when a good education was identified with a critical 
familiarity with the dead languages. ‘Those only were honoured with 
the name of scholars who were acquainted with Greek and Latin. 
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Scholarship among the bulk is stiil confined to a certain dexterity of the 
tongue and the fingers. ‘The science of numerical computation, disre- 
garded by adepts in grammar, forced itself into honour by its manifest 
advantages in commercial pursuits. With the extension of man’s ac- 
quaintance with the globe, and his consequent want of a means of astro- 
nomical investigation, mathematics, awakened from the sleep of cen- 
turies, were grudgingly admitted to a share in the honours of scholarship, 
But these studies, though they hold high rank in a course of liberal 
instruction, fall very short of constituting education. In their highest 
character, they are nothing more than mental discipline. That disci- 
pline, if wisely conducted, may greatly conduce to education ; but, in 
ordinary hands, it leaves the mind of youth scarcely less ignorant than 
it is unformed. Large numbers of boys, who have passed through our 
grammar and commercial schools, enter life with a positive distaste for 
intellectual exertion, which is not compensated for by the possession of 
useful knowledge or practical skill. The whole system of what is called 
education among the middle and the higher classes in the country, loudly 
demands revision. 

Before the needed change can come, education must be studied asa 
science. As hitherto contemplated by us, education has appeared as a 
process. It is the process by which the human being is formed. A 
process of such a nature has its own principles. The study and the 
systematic exhibition of those principles constitute the science of edu- 
cation—the most important of all sciences. Yet how partially is it 
studied! Late years have, indeed, done a little for its promotion. Still, 
it is but sparingly that the science is admitted in our great seats of 
learning ; in only one or two of which it holds a dubious place. Ne- 
glected, for the most part, in our universities, it receives no large share 
of attention in our literature ; but, by the bulk of working educators, it 
is almost wholly disregarded. While the science of education is little 
known, the art and practice of education may well be in a very defective 
condition. In truth, the bulk of our educators are mere empyrics. 
This may, in general, be asserted even of the better class. In our 
higher schools, precedent and routine are blindly followed. Educators 
rarely understand their business. ‘They instruct others in the same 
manner as they were themselves instructed, and are as adverse to im- 
provement as they are incapable of change. Little acquainted with the 
materials on which they have to operate, the purposes that they ought 
to pursue, and the means by which educational results may be secured, 
too many of them are inefficient when faithful and industrious, and 
eareless and indifferent when not cold, dull, and unimpressive. Life 
needs to be infused into our educators. They need education. They 
must themselves live, ere they can call forth life in others. They can- 
not impart an interest in culture which they do not feel ; and they will 
never feel a rational and lively interest in their work, until, by diligent 
study, they are led to understand the principles on which their art 
depends. If, however, a good educator must combine a knowledge of 
the science with skill in the practice of education, then, obviously, edu- 
cation as an art demands exclusive attention. Education, in conse- 
quence, must be raised into a profession. In the dignity of its aims 
and the importance of its discipline, it stands second only to religion. 
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So high a calling claims the devotement of a life. The educator has 
before him a work which requires all his energies. Such an office 
admits no rival. For such an undertaking, a specific training is indis- 
pensable. Yet, what is the fact? ‘The educator, as such, has scarcely 
an existence among us. We have many persons who combine the work 
of education with other pursuits; but very few educators. “ ‘The art 
and mystery” of the cordwainer engrosses the energies of thousands of 
individuals. The soldier is exclusively given to the trade of war. But 
nearly all the higher education of the country is in the hands of men 
who were trained for the Christian ministry; and, in very many cases, hold 
a pastoral charge. If we descend to the humbler classes, whose educa- 
tors are so often persons who, in assuming the work, consulted their 
convenience and their need rather than their aptitude, matters are not 
in a better state. The evil, great as it is in the educators of boys, is 
worse, and truly lamentable, in female educators, many of whom, pos- 
sessing a mere smattering of knowledge, know little of the great art of 
communicating information ; know less of the aims and the processes of 
true education ; and scarcely possess any other requisite than what is 
found in a certain superficial culture and refinement of manners. 

We have spoken of education as a process. <A process it undoubtedly 
is. But, in order to comprehend the term, and to form an idea of the 
facts in their full import, we must somewhat modify the notion involved 
in the word process. By process, we ordinarily understand something 
definite and tangible—a sharply defined and systematic series of influ- 
ences, originating with and conducted by some visible human agency. 
Education is, indeed, such a process as this. But it is more—it involves 
something less palpable, but more deep and more pervading. ‘There is 
such a thing as spontaneous education—an education through which we 
are conducted independently both of other men and of ourselves. We 
may specify the educational infiuence of our locality, and the educational 
influence of our social condition. Locality has a great power over hu- 
man beings. In one view, all men are subject to local influences similar 
in kind. It is on one earth, and under one heaven, that we all live. We 
all breathe the same vital air. ‘The same sun shines on every member 
of the human family. In this unity of influence lies one great cause of 
the identity of our nature. The majesty of the skies, and the fertility 
of the earth, have, in all countries, and in all ages, conspired to awaken 
in man’s mind a recognition of a common Creator. In not very un- 
equal portions does happiness come to all. All are subject to infirmities, 
decay, and death. Joy and sorrow, hope and disappointment, the mys- 
tery of dark nights, boundless space, and the narrow tomb, have univer- 
sally called forth dim perceptions or vivid fears of a spiritual world, no 
less solemn in interest than endless in duration. In our moral and spi- 
ritual nature, we are all one—one in essence, how diverse soever we 
may be in culture. The red Indian, who worships the Great Spirit, in 
that homage stands nearer to Fenelon, Milton, and Channing, than the 
highest of reasoning brutes stands to the lowest of human beings. Now, 
these universal influences begin their operation in the very dawn of a 
child’s existence. Long before they are appreciable, do they work on 
the young mind. Could we tell the tale of our infancy, so as to inter- 
pret to ourselves or others what was going on in the depths of our soul, 
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we should have to speak of what was wrought in us by the clear blue 
sky, the brilliant stars, the deep shadows of night, the fresh breath of 
morning, the lovely flowers of spring, and its dulcet notes echoing on 
every side—we should have to speak of these as marvellous to us, as 
sources of thrilling pleasure—as sights and sounds that now soothed, 
now stimulated, and always moved us in the very depths of our being— 
we should have to say how the whole world around us, in its combined 
operation, made us very happy, made life dear ere we knew what life 
was; and, linking us to home, and to father and mother, threw over us 
wreaths of joy and peace, which, fragile as they seemed, were chains 
more durable than adamant, and stronger than death. 

Such an influence, however, admits of numberless diversities. No 
two localities are, in their aspects, precisely the same. Here, the pre- 
vailing scene is frost and snow; there, ever-burning sunshine. In one 
spot, vegetation is scanty, stunted, and of short duration; in another, it 
exhibits a rankness of growth and a splendour of beauty for which we, 
in these dull climes, have no descriptive words. Children brought up 
under influences so diverse must be very different in character. No 
human hand could give the same shape and hue to two minds, one of 
which was born and bred in tropical, the other in arctic regions. What- 
ever original diversities there may have been in the several progenitors 
of the races of men, these diversities were probably far less than those 
which were superinduced by local varieties of soil and climate. So 
long as he remains subject to the influence, what could raise the negro, 
who vegetates in full sensual luxury in the sweltering vales of Central 
Africa, to the ceaseless exertion, the bodily activity, and the nobility of 
mind, which characterise the inhabitants of temperate and northern 
regions ? 

Of great moment, too, is our social position. The great laws and 
the essential conditions of our being are invariable. Yet, if our lot is 
affected by our character, equally is our character affected by our lot. 
The pampered child of luxury cannot be the same as the poor man’s 
son, who was born in squalidness, and brought up in dependence. Com- 
pare the bright eye, the expanded brow, the erect attitude, and the 
noble bearing of the youthful Swiss, bred in the liberty of his native 
mountain air, with the half-idiotic expression of countenance and man- 
ner visible in that young slave, the son of slaves, whose mind remains 
inert, whose tongue is bound, whose sphere is narrow, all whose train- 
ing has made him fear, fawn, crouch, and deceive. 

The education of circumstances is, indeed, most various and most 
powerful; and the more important is it, that this education should be 
rightly understood and fully appreciated, because, to a great extent, it 
is under our own control. If men make institutions, institutions, in one 
sense, make men. Compare the condition and character of the pauper 
child, with the condition and character of the child of the independent 
artisan. In food and clothing, there is little dissimilarity, but that one 
brand of pauperism scars the whole life. How inferior, for all the great 
purposes of existence, is the child whose mother is too rich, too deli- 
cate, and too self-indulgent, to be her own nurse, in comparison with 
the child whose unspeakable advantage it is to have for a mother one 
who is wise enough to know, and strong enough in heart to fulfil, the 
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sacred duty of nourishing the body and forming the mind of her off- 
spring. 
i one view, the whole of indirect education is the education of cir- 
cumstances. Whatever is done for, rather than by, us, forms a part of 
this influence. All that comes into, rather than out of, a man, forms a 
part of this influence. What we receive passively, unconsciously, in 
the ordinary, even tenor of existence, from the cradle to the grave, is 
our indirect education, the education of circumstances. The nursery, 
the school, our homes, our country, our employments, our companions— 
all these prevailing powers enter into the education of circumstances. 
In multiplicity and effect, these influences are like the particles of light 
or the drops of rain. They are found in the mother’s smile and the 
mother’s gentle word; in the father’s manly bearing; in the aims, con- 
versation, and mutual intercourse of all the members of the household; 
in the temper of our educators and the dispositions of our servants; in 
the moral tone of visiters and guests; in every word and look, at every 
meal, during every walk. No, parent, you can neither go out nor come 
in; you can neither rise from nor retire to your couch; you can neither 
acquire wealth nor become poor; you can neither extend nor contract 
your establishment; you cannot give an opinion, utter a wish, nor even 
hold your peace, but you exert an influence on your child’s character, 
which must affect his happiness, and may be as durable as existence 
itself. The severer ministers of life—darkness, tempest, sickness, death 
—educate our children. They are educated, also, by all the gentler out- 
goings of Providence, the ordinary round of family scenes, the morning 
prayer at the family altar, the gathering at eventide, the fireside tale, 
the mvsical party, the Christmas log, and the summer excursion. Spe- 
cially effective is the whole drama of marriage, birth, and death, with its 
interwoven joys and sorrows. ‘These are the real educators of families. 
Other influences are but occasional, outward, transient. These are 
constant, inward, permanent. Our educators? We are all educators, 
one of another; the social whole educates every part, and every part 
combines to educate the social whole. We are under education when 
we traverse our streets, when we contemplate the features of the illus- 
trious dead, and when we witness the commemoration of great events. 
In regard to the education of circumstances, the ancients were more 
wise and more consistent than we. Thrice a-year did all male Hebrews 
repair to the capital of their country. What his religious festivals were 
to the Israelite, that to the Greek were the Olympic and other games. 
With that intellectual and highly cultured people, education was recog- 
nised and practised in its true qualities. To the eye, by lovely forms ; 
to the ear, by beautiful melodies ; to the eye, the ear, the soul, by the 
majestic examples of severe tragedy; by poems, venerable for their 
antiquity, impressive in their religiousness, and highly refining, because 
exquisitely chaste in their diction ; by the highest, and only the highest, 
productions of great men, in whom the bard and the prophet (as was 
then believed) united their inspiration ; by the images and the memory 
of distinguished heroes, wise statesmen, and great benefactors; by the 
bustle of the forum, the symmetry of the temple, the softly dropping 
words in the portico and the grove, did the ancient Greeks make their 
educational appeal. And from this combination of mental and material 
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comparisons, did they bring forth the power which in time rendered 
their men superior to their divinities ; enabled a handful of soldiers to 
withstand and drive back the swarming myriads of Oriental despotism ; 
and has caused the name of Athens to be the universal symbol of in- 
tellectual refinement. 

Let our British educators take example from the Athenians. Room, 
ample room, is there for improvement. The subject, we fear, has re- 
ceived little direct and sustained attention. Meanwhile, there are around 
us circumstances most baneful in their educational efficacy. They are 
heard in the braying drum ; they are seen in that martial array ; there 
they are in those discharges of fire-arms ; and there, in the glow, smoke, 
and confusion of that mimic fight. In full array are they found, too, 
on the racecourse, with its multiplicity of degradations. Our large 
towns present them in almost every part. Side by side are they 
with the palace, and at the very doors of our halls of legislation. 
You may see them in those gaudy allurements to vice presented by our 
gin-shops, and in those damp cellars, those narrow streets, those dirty 
lanes, those filthy cellars, those stagnant pools, all crowded together 
within the precincts of the city. Time it is that a change came over 
the spirit of the land. The education of circumstances withstands and 
greatly restrains, if it does not, in some localities, counteract, and 
make head against the education of schools, books, homes, and temples. 
Never shall we have an educated people, until we have purified the 
atmosphere in which they live and breathe. 

There is yet another kind of education: we mean self-education. This, 
also, is of very high importance; and if we rank it below the spontaneous 
impressions of which we have just spoken, it is because, in most persons, 
those impressions go far to give the tone to existence, and the bias to 
character, and so to modify every after influence. The self-educated are 
sometimes spoken of disparagingly. They are certainly now and then 
one-sided, over-confident, hard, if not conceited. And, in regard to 
scholarship, a thorough training, and sound, comprehensive acquirements, 
can scarcely be made apart from the line of traditionary transmission, 
though it must be added that our schools and colleges have given many 
dunces to the world. Self-education begins late; but, when entered upon 
in earnest, it cannot in any case fail to produce high results. With the 
bulk of men, there is nothing which deserves the name of self-education. 
Devoid of any controlling power, they are buffeted hither and thither, 
always, it may be, in conflict—yet always beaten, unless, indeed, as too 
many do, they sluggishly yield themselves to the current of circum- 
stances, with no other care than to float down the stream with the least 
trouble. When, however, a will strong by nature is, under educational 
influences, guided by wisdom, and tempered by goodness—when a per- 
son, actuated by such a power, earnestly undertakes his own training, 
then there arises a certain greatness of character which, in any sphere 
of life, commands admiration, and, under favourable auspices, confers on 
the world a philanthropist, a poet, or a prophet. 

Hence we are led to see that education must be regarded as a result 
as well as a process. A man of a good education, is one who has fully 
reaped the advantages of the discipline through which he has passed. 
But, in this, we must specially be on our guard against delusion. What 
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are called educated men, have often very little claim to the honourable 
title. Theologians, lawyers, men of business, abound; but there are in 
the world few educated men. Intellect does not constitute man. The 
heart is not the man. Dexterity in the exchanges of trade does not 
make a man. He only is well educated, who is educated in all his facul- 
ties. And here, in our general description of education, we must enter 
into some particulars. 

In actual life, education, considered as an expressly intended process, 
regards only the intellect which it develops very imperfectly. But why 
should the other faculties be neglected? The possession of those facul- 
ties involves a right and a duty. A child having a moral capacity, has 
a right to have that capacity cultivated. A youth possessing a con- 
science is under an obligation to reverence and obey its behests, and so 
to make it more keen in its edge, and more constant in its action. Right 
and duty vary with endowment. They cover the same ground. Our 
privileges and our obligations are co-extensive with our gifts. Use and 
perfection were the aims of the Creator in the faculties he has bestowed 
onman. Hence, every capacity is a proper subject of education. The 
body ought to be educated. Strange it is, that this truth is practically 
admitted in many of our domesticated animals, but denied in man. To 
what but careful training does the British race-herse owe his fleetness, 
and the British dray-horse his Herculean muscle? We take great pains 
to produce cattle for show; but, among our fellow-creatures, allow 
stunted races, and scrofulous families, to perpetuate themselves through 
generations. Still greater than this is our neglect. With most men, 
the capabilities of the frame, its elasticity, its effectiveness, its nerve, 
vigour, and happiness-giving power, the capabilities of the frame in 
general, are left all but wholly undeveloped. What dexterity, too, 
might there be in the fingers, to which now we are utter strangers. The 
human hand is the most perfect of instruments. Yet even speculation 
has scarcely ever made it a subject of specific culture. To the eye, a 
rudimental education is given by nature. How much more remains to 
be effected by art, may be conjectured by comparing the eye of the 
botanist with the eye of the rustic. In regard to the sense of hearing, 
you may learn what additional delicacy and power may be derived 
from education, if you will study the countenance, and mark the hand 
of the conductor of an oratorio, or call to mind the facility with which 
the Indian on the trail tracks his enemy by the aid of his ear. Why, 
moreover, should the voice be untrained? Mere voice, it is true, will 
never make a distinguished vocalist: but it is use and pleasure we are 
seeking, not display or profit; and it is duty to which we are giving 
audience. How harsh, how repulsive, are the voices of many, especially 
among the humbler classes! 1t would be a good work to soften down 
these rough and grating sounds. It would be a better work to make 
them melodious, and harmonise them into the music of joy or adoration. 
And why are not our pleasing domestic intercourses made more pleas- 
ing, and at the same time more profitable, by the charms of simple 
music? In this particular, a commencement has been made. Hullah 
and Mainzer have here rendered some service. Their endeavours have 
been seconded by a few enlightened persons, and their instructions have 
not been wholly neglected by the people. But we cannot forget that 
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we write for the British nation, and how small a portion of its popula- 
tion have yet enjoyed even the opportunity. Probably the actual nun. 
ber that has attended on, to say nothing of profiting by, the instructions 
of the benevolent men whom we have just named, falls far short of the 
number of those unhappy persons who, in our large towns, are enticed 
by the charms of music into saloons and casinos, where they are subject 
to the most licentious and debasing influences. 

But before the body can be what its endowments make it capable of 
being, industrial training must form an essential element in education, 
Hitherto, industrial training has been recommended almost exclusively 
in connection with our primary schools. We recognise its importance 
here. Industrial training is of special consequence to the poor. How 
important that a poor man’s child should be taught to make the most of 
—to turn to the best account his bodily faculties. Those faculties are 
his capital—his only means of gaining his livelihood—his only resources 
for procuring independence. It may be supposed that a poor man’s 
child will have labour enough on leaving school; of the quantity of the 
labour he may then have to perform, we here say nothing ;—but what is 
its quality ?* 

Did the labourer’s son receive a good industrial training while at school, 
how much power—individual, domestic, social power—that is now left un- 
developed; how much capability now wasted—would be made productive 
of advantageous results; what a vast increase of the means of usefulness 
and happiness would there be. The worth of a human being in society 
is what he can do; his worth to himself is what he is! At present, that 
worth in both cases is very inconsiderable. Even agricultural masters 
might rise in their respect for the labourer, were the labourer a more 
efficient instrument in their hands. An industrially educated peasant 
would be held in higher estimation than their ordinary labourers now 
are, if only because such a peasant could render services more numerous 
and more valuable. And surely high would be the advantage conferred 
on the labourer, if he were taught how—in leisure hours, or unemployed 
seasons—to make his own shoes, instead of going unshod, or badly shod, 
as many do at present. Nor would the good be limited to peasants. 
The handicraftsmen in our towns are, for the most part, miserably defi- 
cient in the practical art of even gaining a livelihood, should the respec- 
tive occupations to which they have been trained fail them. 

But not only do artisans require industrial training, both during and 
after the period of school instruction: as great, if not greater, is the 
need of industrial training on the part of what are called “the upper 
classes.” Never can the mind be healthy, never can the mind work with 
full efficiency, if the body is inert. Change of employment is rest ; and 
passing from hand labour to head labour, would give a zest to both. 
How very much might the comforts, the conveniences, and even the 
luxuries of life be multiplied, if hours, which are now spent in 
tedium, because passed in doing nothing, were occupied in pursuits, 
from which in some shape—whether in decorations for the person, or 





* Had space permitted, we should have quoted a few paragraphs from the Report 
of Her Majesty’s Inspectors of Schools for 1848-9, upon this point; but we can only 
refer our readers to that valuable document. 
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utilities for the house, or refreshments for the table, or innocent gratifi- 
cations for the eye and the ear—pleasure or profit might be drawn! And 
then think of the addition that would be made to proper self-respect, 
when hours now wasted were turned to a good account, and when all 
man’s native resources were in full development and constant exercise. 

The capabilities to which reference has been made, present themselves 
in the outer form of man. Far more numerous and far more important 
are the capabilities which we meet with, when we enter into man’s 
spirit; midway, we find a power which is a dweller, partly in and partly 
without the soul—we mean sensibility. In our present defective modes 
of education, no faculty perhaps is so commonly unsound. Morbid sen- 
sibilities appear on every side. In part, these disorders are referable to 
moral causes; they are, in part also, to be ascribed to bad physical ar- 
rangements. We know not but the physical lies nearer the source of 
the evil than the moral influence; but we are very sure that our ordi- 
nary mode of training the young, and our ordinary manner of spending 
our days (in both of which we seem to have almost wholly forgotten 
that it is in animal frames that we live, and that air, light, and exercise 
are as necessary as food), are totally incompatible; as with vigorous 
bodies, so with healthful sensibilities. And yet who needs be told, that 
on the state of our sensibilities individually depends a very large share 
of our happiness, and a very large share of our personal and social 
efliciency. 

Advert, however, to the moral faculties. In what plan of actual 
education is there made a specific provision for their development and 
regulation? In this, from the university down to the ragged school, 
all our institutions are nearly a blank. In the nursery, and generally 
in our homes, something is attempted; but, for the most part, blindly, 
inconstantly, and to little good effect. True it is, that a mother’s 
heart, which is here the source of light and power, has intuitions of high 
wisdom, and patience untiring, and love inexhaustible. Yet the best 

natural sentiments require enlightenment; and when mere feeling pre- 
| dominates, error is inevitable. And in moral education, errors are of 
avery serious nature. 

Then, there is the imagination, with all its associated faculties of awe, 
wonder, admiration, fear, hope, and love—those masters, and sometimes 
tyrants of our breasts. In most hearts, they are a chaos of bewildering 
tmotions—a perennial source of unrealities, false dread, unfounded ex- 
pectations, illusory aspirations, nugatory strivings. Yet this is the very 
wil of religion. Here is sown by the hand of the Creator the seed out 
of which ought to spring the recognition of Himself. When shall we be 
wise—when shall we make first in education, that which is first in im- 
portance? Surely it is the springs of uur existence that ought to receive 
our chief care. For a well-considered process of education would give 
special attention to the order of time in its discipline of the faculties. 
The proper order of time is obviously the order pursued by nature in 
wnfolding our capacities. The field which nature presents first, is the 
feld which we should first cultivate. What is that field? The emo- 
tions, Our emotional nature is called into being on our mother’s lap. 
A child feels long before it reasons. In the earliest day of our spring, 
there appear in the soul green blades and lovely buds of feeling. The 
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neglect of these germs and shoots is most common, as if their character 
- would not go far to form and colour the whole of existence. Reason is 
a late growth. Yet is it usual for educators to appeal to the logical fa- 
culty at an early period of life. No study is more abstract than the 
study of grammar. But neither parents nor instructors are satisfied 
except grammatical studies are forced on the attention of mere children, 
This breach of natural law, like every other, entails a heavy penalty, 
Failure and vexation fall to the instructor; more than this, the pupil is 
wearied, harassed, and repelled. Great is the danger which he runs of 
acquiring a distaste for study, and an aversion to books. 

Not only order but proportion would be observed in a wise process 
of education. Here, to some extent, it would be necessary to bestow 
the largest share of attention where nature had been least bountiful; for, 
unless some proportion prevails in the strength and culture of our 
faculties, our education is not good, our character is defective, our hap- 
piness is imperfect. Disproportion in the mind, as disproportion in the 
body, entails disorders, spasm, it may be, even palsy. The beauty and the 
efficiency of our frames ensue from the due balance of our muscular 
powers. Similar proportions should be diligently sought for in the 
mind. Yet our actual culture does the very reverse. Men’s callings in 
life disturb the order of physical nature; presenting the broad shoulders 
of the smith, the brawny leg of the dancing-master, and the proverbial 
corpulence of the alderman. Equally do our professions interfere with the 
due proportions of our minds. Here, have we the keen perspicuity of 
the lawyer; there the dexterous plausibility of the theologian; and there, 
again, the unscrupulous morality of the trader. Instead of these speci- 
alities, we want men; for a partial, we demand a general culture; and, in 
place of educational disproportions, we require equipoise, in order that 
we may have beauty and strength. And beauty and strength of mind and 
character would be augmented almost indefinitely, by an education which, 
beginning with the dawn of life, and cultivating all the faculties, should 
work harmoniously with the world without, and the laws of the Creator 
within our minds, and which, studiously attentive to order and propor- 
tion, as well as to the proper ends of existence, should secure, in succes- 
sion, the loving and genial agency of the parent, the more systematic 
and more comprehensive influence of the schoolmaster, and, finally, the 
set, deliberate, and never-ceasing effort of the pupil himself. An educa- 
tion of this nature would go some way to banish evil from the world. 
How greatly would it conduce to the happiness of individuals, of fami- 
lies, of society at large. Faculties which are now peculiar to classes, 
would, in combination, belong to individuals generally. Conceive 4 
man educated after this model: He has the eye of the botanist, the ear 
of the musician, the voice of the vocalist, the agility of the roe; a skilful 
hand like the mechanician, a cultivated taste like the scholar; a heart 
warm as the child’s, and as weli-regulated as that of the sage; in reason- 
ing, he is ready and armed, in impulse, he is well guarded; in morality, 
he secures the practical, and aims at the ideal, and his religion is duly 
tempered between reason and enthusiasm. Such a man we of this gene 
ration shall never behold ; but an approach to such excellence is worthy 


< ey effort, and it is something to lay the first stone in so grand a0 
edifice. 
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LIVES OF THE QUEENS OF SCOTLAND.* 


Miss AGNES STRICKLAND is certainly one of the most graceful, pleasing, 
and intelligent of our modern lady-writers. She may not be a woman 
of positive genius, like Hemans or Baillie; but all her productions—and 
she has written much in her day both of prose and verse—testify to her 
possession of an intellect at once acute and highly cultivated. Her 
“Lives of the Queens of England,” a series forerunning that on the 
female royalties of Scotland, now partly in our hands, obtained the 
decided approbation of the public, and very deservedly. It was super- 
ficial to a certain extent, beyond question, though not so much from any 
failure on the part of the authoress to consult the best sources of infor- 
mation, as from the want of skill, seemingly, to base thereon those pro- 
found and philosophical summations, which distinguish the true master- 
hand in history. We can scarely charge this, however, as a fault upon 
Miss Strickland; since, were we to do so, the lady might readily defend 
herself, by pointing to the popular character and purport of her work, as 
one in which deep reflection and extensive original research were 
neither reasonably to be looked for, nor likely to have been very accept- 
able, or even useful, if proffered. We must recollect the chief objects in 
view, and content ourselves if these have been well executed. Miss 
Strickland, after all, could scarcely have been expected to bury herself 
for months, like a petticoated Tytler, in the “dowie dens” of the British 
Museum, all uncatalogued as its shelves are, in order to rake up some 
dozen or so of new facts about our bygone British Princesses. “ Unca- 
talogued,” however, by the way, we must not now cali the great National 
Library, since the appointed cataloguers, after years of labour, have actu- 
ally got through the letter A, have attacked the Bs, and will probably, 
in the course of the next five years, come in sight of the C, like the Ten 
Thousand Greeks on their march under Xenophon.f Accessible or inaces- 
sible, however, as the knowledge contained in the Museum Library may 
be, we repeat that we blame not Miss Strickland here for not more 
laboriously hunting out originality. She has consulted all printed 
authorities diligently. Omissions and mistakes form totally different 
matters; and, if any such defects occur in her “ Queens of Scotland,” the 
fair authoress must pardon us for alluding to them without reserve. 





* By Acnes Srricktanp. Vol. 1. Edinburgh: William Blackwood & Sons. 


+ The late Dr Thomas Gillespie of St Andrews tells somewhere a good anecdote 
relating to the Ettrick Shepherd, which may not inaptly be given here, while casu- 
ally alluding to the famous Retreat of the Ten Thousand Greeks from Persia. The 
Shepherd, while walking on a hillside one day with Dr Gillespie, suddenly startled 
his companion by standing still, and exclaiming energetically, @aAassn! Oadassn! 
As this Greek expression, signifying “ The sea, the sea !” was the very one used by the 
enraptured Ten Thousand when they came in sight of the Euxine, and saw in ita 
period to their toils and dangers, the classical doctor was amazed at the exclamation 
of his friend, both because the ocean was not in sight, and because he had never 
dreamed of the Shepherd being so learned a Theban. Following the looks of the 
honest Bucolican, however, he soon found a key to the mystery. The Shepherd had his 
gaze fixed on a buxom damsel, who was engaged in washing (perhaps tramping) 
clothes by the burnside below; and his admiring exclamation had no reference what- 
ever to “ Oceanus old,” but simply to “ The lassie! The lassie!” 
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Having, by this general commendation of Miss Strickland, guarded 
against any misinterpretation, we would now ask, en passant, and before 
going farther, where in the world this biographical sort of work is to 
end? The lives of men and women, of different classes of society, have 
of late been taken unlimitedly, the execution being in some cases dexte- 
rous, and in others rather ruthless and butcherly. Plutarch set us a 
standard example, certainly, of biographical writing, but he selected his 
subjects on the score of their great merits and superior eminence in the 
world. Now-a-days, the mere profession and place create the claim 
to the honours of the Memoir. All of this order and that order are 
placed promiscuously before us, from strings of Lord Chancellors, down 
to lists comprising every poor Player that ever fretted his hour upon 
the stage. This looks very like book-making for mere book-making’s 
sake. But ours is a tome-compounding age, and must, we suppose, be 
allowed its swing; only, if the system survives much longer, we shall 
confidently expect to be presented by-and-by with the “Lives of the 
London Draymen, accompanied with special notices of the heroes of the 
Haynau affair, by an Eye-witness of their proceedings”—or with the 
“Lives of the Edinburgh Cadies, by Dugald Mactavish, long time a 
member of that honourable corps.” Or what says the reader to the 
Annals of the Speech Criers? Or the street Ballad Singers? Even, in 
the case of Miss Strickland, we are not safe from such inflictions; for, 
though her present work be addressed to really worthy objects, who 
shall assure us that the Lives of the Ladies of Honour will not follow, 
in long procession, those of their royal mistresses? The thought is 
appalling, especially when we consider what the actual lives of these 
dames Phonneur too often were. Dii avertant! 

The new royal series of Miss Strickland is entitled “Lives of the 
Queens of Scotland and English Princesses connected with the Regal 
Succession of Great Britain.” It is painful to commence with fault-find- 
ing, but we are bound to declare this heading most grossly inapplicable, 
since no Queen of Scotland whatever receives a word of notice, until 
after an “ English Princess” had connected the royal line of Scotland 
with the succession of Great Britain. The long roll of the queens-pro- 
per of Scotland, who preceded Margaret Tudor, wife of James IV., Miss 
Strickland has deemed altogether unworthy of attention; and yet she 
fondly imagines herself to have done all that the case demanded. “ Who 
were the Queens of Scotland?” she complacently says; “this work will, 
we trust, answer that question satisfactorily.” The last four of some 
hundred regal dames or so only are given, and yet the account is assumed 
to be a satisfactory one of the whole of the Queens of Scotland! Our 
Caledonian bile is here some deal stirred, we confess. Far be it from us 
to assert, that the earlier queens-proper of the north of Britain merited 
individual notices in each and every case, but the lives of not a few were 
replete with interest and romance, and several of them, assuredly, were 
much more deserving of notice, from the worth of their characters, 
than some of Miss Strickland’s royal English heroines. In proof of this 
averment, we may point specially to one striking instance, that, to wit, 
of Margaret, wife of Malcolm III, and sister of Edgar Atheling, the last 
heir of the Anglo-Saxon monarchy. Besides the stirring vicissitudes of 
her early days, caused by the treachery of theGodwins and the Norman in- 
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vasion, the career of Margaret, after she had wedded the king of Scotland, 
presented many impressive features. It seems even highly probable, 
that this princess was largely instrumental in establishing those legal, 
social, and moral improvements, which have rendered her husband’s 
reign a chief land-mark in Scottish history. This supposition is founded 
at once on her talents, her accomplishments, and her piety. Her con- 
sort, Big-Headed (Canmore) as he was, had received so wretched an 
education, that he could not even decipher one word of a printed book. 
Fordun tells us, that, “although he could not read, he used often to turn 
over the leaves, and kiss the prayer-books, and books of devotion, which 
he had heard his wife say were dear to her.” Here we find indirect yet 
strong evidence, as well of a cultivated and pious mind in Margaret, as of 
her influence over her spouse. But her repute for piety is still more strong- 
ly marked by the fact, that she was placed as a saint in the Roman Calen- 
dar at her decease, and the 10th of June assigned for ever as the day ofher 
celebration-feast. When it is considered, therefore, how many of the per- 
manent constitutional laws of Scotland originated in the reign of Can- 
more, and that he himself was utterly illiterate (putting his seal to 
deeds, for example, by “biting the white wax with his tooth”), it is not 
going too far to ascribe much of the good done by Malcolm III. to the 
counsels and aid of his accomplished queen. Margaret lay sick when in- 
formed of the death of her lord at the siege of Alnwick. “ She was not 
at all dismayed (says an old author), but thanked God that had thought 
her worthy to undergo those trials she hoped would refine her soul, 
and consume the dross of her sins. She then let a few tears drop from her 
melting eyes, and emitted many pious ejaculations to heaven, whither 
her happy soul, now disengaged from all attachments on earth, in a few 
minutes followed!” In political respects, even, this royal lady was an 
important personage. The third Norman monarch of England, Henry I, 
was glad, for reasons of state, to obtain the hand of Matilda, daughter 
of Malcolm and Margaret; and it was through her that the Plantagenets 
finally claimed to represent both the Saxon and the Norman dynasties. 
But Margaret left sons, through whom all the following kings of Scot- 
land might have asserted a right to the English throne, on the score 
of royal Saxon descent, clearly superior to that of the Plantagenets. 
Now, we put it to our readers, nay to Miss Strickland herself, if this 
royal lady (casually noticed, if we remember rightly, in the account of 
the English Queens) did not merit an ample memoir in any work pro- 
fessing to give a history of the Queens of Scotland? Many similar cases 
of omission, resulting from the circumscribed plan of our authoress, 
might be cited, such as those of the two consorts of Robert IIL, the 
rivalry of whose several descendants long troubled poor Scotland; but to 
only one still more glaring instance of omission shall we here particularly 
advert. A work which does not devote half a volume, at the very least, to 
the story of Jane of Somerset, consort of the first James, has no title, say 
we, to be called a history of the Queens of Scotland. No, Miss Agnes! It 
is of no use to hold up your hands deprecatingly, and tell us that the 
story of the fair Jane was alluded to in the lives of the Queens of England. 
It deserved half a volume, we reiterate, and, moreover, here—heré, 
where you profess to give the annals of the queens of the “north 
countrie.” On the head of omissions, then, we come, and cannot but 
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come, to the conclusion, that these are so many and so great, as to render 
the title of the work before us a misnomer wholly. It should have been 
styled simply a history of the four last Queens of Seotland—for Anne of 
Denmark, wife of James VI., was an English, as much as a Scottish 
Queen, and, as such, received her meed of notice in the royal Anglican 
series, 

It gives us much pleasure to avow that the objections now made to 
the limited plan pursued by Miss Strickland, involve nearly all that is 
really unfavourable in our view of her work. The annals of Margaret 
Tudor, queen of James IV., occupy two-thirds of the volume before us, 
and present by far the most extended and satisfactory account of that 
princess which has ever been put intype. It gives any thing but a flat- 
tering picture, on the whole, of the daughter of Henry VII., and shows 
her to have possessed only too many of the characteristic qualities of her 
brother Henry VIII. With the able assistance of Miss Strickland, we 
shall glance at the career of the lady. 

The life of Margaret Tudor seems to have been but one long scene of 
trouble and discontent, ambition and avarice constituting the most not- 
able features of her temperament. When sent to Scotland to her royal 
fiancé, Margaret had barely attained the age of fourteen. Her passage 
northwards formed a continuous and brilliant ovation; sheriff handing 
her over to sheriff, and noble to noble, till she passed from the English 
into the Scottish counties, there similarly to be met and entertained. 
King James first saw his betrothed at the Castle of “Acquick” or 
“ Acqueth,” as it is styled by John Young, Somerset Herald, who attended 
the English princess, and has left a curious description of her northern 
reception. Our readers would hardly make out “ Acqueth” for them- 
selves, and must know, therefore, that the place meant is Dalkeith. 
James IV., at this time about thirty, was a prince of princes in aspect— 


* For hazel was his eagle eye, 
And auburn of the darkest dye 
His short curl’d beard and hair; 
Light was his footstep in the dance, 
And firm his stirrup in the lists, 
And O! he had that merry glance 
Which seldom lady’s heart resists.” 


So aptly quotes Miss Strickland from Scott. Scarcely had Margaret 
been installed in her apartments on arriving, when acry of “The King! 
The King!” rang through the Castle of Dalkeith; and with the impetu- 
ous gallantry of his nature, attired simply in his hunting dress, James 
presented himself before, and saluted his young bride. Whoso desires to 
see the details of the subsequent royal marriage, may consult our 
authoress, or the epithalamial poem of Dunbar, “The Thistle and the 
Rose.” Margaret, now Queen of Scotland, on the third day after the nup- 
tials, gave a striking indication of her discontented nature, since, not- 
withstanding all the feastings and tiltings provided for her amusement, 
she thus wrote to her sire, in a letter which has been preserved, “Sir, as 
for news, I have none to send, but that my Lord of Surrey is in so great 
favour with this king here, that he cannot forbear the company of him at 
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no time of theday. He and the Bishop of Murray ordereth everything 
as nigh as they can to the king’s pleasure. I pray God it may be for 
my poor heart’s ease in time to come. They call not my chamberlain to 
them, who, I am sure, could speak better sor my part than any that be 
of that council. But, if he speak anything for my cause, my Lord of 
Surrey hath such words unto him that he dare speak no farther.” This 
letter breathes not the homesick despondency of a young creature sud- 
denly thrown among strangers. The effusion is that of an ambitious 
woman, already yearning for domestic and political rule, though but 
three days wedded, and in a new land. Such like facts (and history 
abounds in them) really give to us the very disagreeable impression, that 
palaces must resemble moral hotbeds, in which both the passions and 
the perceptions find most premature development. Of the conduct of 
the young bride, Miss Strickland speaks out very plainly and impartially, 
calling her “a sullen spoiled child,” on whose “ thankless and murmuring 
spirit” the attentions and indulgences of her lord were thrown away, or 
served but as food for “ vanity and presumption.” This view of the case 
is so far correct certainly; but, besides her ambitious temperament, Mar- 
garet must be allowed to have possessed very considerable natural abi- 
lities, not unakin to those of another and greater female of the Tudor 
line, her niece by the paternal side, Queen Elizabeth. 

Queen Margaret bore and lost three children, before she had Prince 
James, afterwards James V. This royal child was put under the gover- 
nance of the famous Scottish poet, Sir- David Lindsay; and, by the way, 
Miss Strickland sadly misquotes some verses addressed by that bard to 
James in after years, on the subject of his princely pranks in youth. 
Lindsay tells us, as the work in our hands quotes him— 


“ How, as a packman bears his pack, 
I bore your grace upon my back. 
Sometime you strode upon my neck, 
Dancing with many a bend and beck. 
The first syllabs that thou did’st mute 
Were § Pa Da Lyné’ on the lute.” 


Our authoress explains the last two lines as signifying, “ Play, Davy 
Lindsay, on the lute.” The proper printing, pointing, and reading, in- 
dubitably are— 


“ The first syllables that thou did’st moot 
Were, ‘Pa Da Lyn?’ Upon the lute 
Then played I, &c.” 


“Pa Da Lyn,” is simply and plainly the first effort of a child to enun- 
ciate, “Where’s Davy Lindsay?” The context indeed puts the right read- 
ing beyond doubt; and, as Sir Walter Scott took the pains to clear up 
the passage in a note to Marmion, it surprises us to find Miss Strickland 
indulging in what we believe to be a perfectly novel interpretation of 
her own, and moreover accommodating thereto both spelling and punc- 
tuation. 

The Queen of James IV. began to have serious cares thrown upon her 
some years after she was wedded, in consequence of the dissensions be- 
twixt her high-spirited consort and her brother Henry VIII. The de- 
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ceased Prince Arthur of Wales had left her a valuable legacy; and this 
legacy Henry would not deliver up, saving on conditions highly distaste- 
ful to King James. At length, when the English Sovereign had em- 
broiled himself with France, the Scottish King not only sent aid to the 
latter power, but declared open war on his own account with England. 
It was natural for Margaret to regret this division betwixt her husband 
and brother; and to regret it above all, because Henry had then no male 
heirs of his body, and she firmly hoped to see her son mount the Eng- 
lish, as well as the Scottish throne. To deter Kin§ James from his pur- 
posed southern expedition, she resorted to most extraordinary steps; 
the apparition of the old man in the Church of St Michael, at Linlith- 
gow, and the summons of Plotcock at the Cross of Edinburgh, being 
now almost universally admitted to have been devices of hers. There is 
one passage in the brief address of the Linlithgow spirit to the king 
which goes far, in our opinion, to fix the trickery upon the queen. To 
stir up James the more against Henry, the fair Queen of France, Anne 
of Brittany, had sent him a costly ring, and named him her chosen knight. 
The pride and jealousy of Margaret had been grievously galled by this 
semi-amorous message, and it is even on record that she curtain-lectured 
her spouse for preferring to “please the Queen of France, rather than 
her, the mother of his children.” Now, let the reader remark, that the 
antique pseudo-ghost of St Michael’s, in speaking to the Scottish Sove- 
reign, pointedly forbade him to “ mell or follow the council of women, which, 
if he did, he should be confounded and brought to shame.” This injune- 
tion sayours strongly of female jealousy. Miss Strickland has acutely 
pointed out, moreover, how easily, by the connivance of a certain magis- 
trate, Queen Margaret may have got up the similar farce of Plotcock or 
Platcock (Pluto) at the Cross of Edinburgh:— 


“They were employed one night heaving down the cannon called the Seven Sisters, 
which the king had had lately cast by his master-gunner, Borthwick, when, about mid- 
night, a strange scene took place at the Mercat Cross, A summons was shouted forth, 
called by the proclaimer ‘ the summons of Platcock,’ which it was implied was the 
name of some fiend, ‘ requiring certain earls, lords, barons, and gentlemen, and sundry 
burgesses, designating each individual by name, to appear before his master in forty 
days, wheresoever he might be.’ But it does not appear that the person who played 
this audacious prank dared mention the king. The ghostly summons was evidently 
a parody on the recent requisition of King James to his feudal militia, which he had 
called out to do him their bounded service against his adversary of England, for their 
usual forty days, bringing their arms and provisions. Not only the warlike yeomanry, 
but those burgesses of Edinburgh who owed military service, were called upon to do 
their duty by the king. One of them, Mr Richard Lawson, who either had been, or 
was afterwards, provost of Edinburgh, being very ill at ease, probably not remarkably 
relishing his liege lord’s call to the battlefield, had stepped out for air on the baleony _ 
of his house, when the fiend at the Mercat Cross, just opposite, was vociferating the 
list of those who were to fall. Richard Lawson, to his horror, heard his own name as a 
summoned one ; whereupon, hearing the voice, he marvelled what it should be ; so 
he called out to his servant to bring him his purse, and took out of it one erown, which 
he threw over his balcony, saying—‘I for my part appeal from your summons and 
judgment, and betake me to the mercy of God.’ Verily’ continues our author, ‘ he 
who caused me chronicle this was ane sufficient landed gentleman who was in the 
town of Edinburgh at the time ; and he swore, after the field, there was not one man 
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whose name was called on in Platcock’s, or Pluto’s summons, that came home alive, 
excepting only Richard Lawson, who appealed against it.’ But it is most probable 
that Richard Lawson was the very person who contrived the incident. As he was 
one of the civic authorities, he had particular opportunities of arranging ought that 
was done or acted at the Market Cross; he was the only witness of the matter; and 
he was evidently of the peace or queen’s party. James 1 V. was peculiarly liable to su. 
perstitious impressions, it is true, but only when his conscience was offended or sore 
on any subject. He treated the farce played at the Mercat Cross with the contempt 
it deserved, when it was duly related to him in the morning.” 


The fatal battle of Flodden was the result of the persistance of James 
in his hostile designs. Before leaving for his death-scene, however, the 
king had reconciled himself with his queen; and Miss Strickland has, 
for the first time, obtained full proof that he confided to her the reposi- 
tory of his treasures, placed in her hands many valuables, and gave spe- 
cially to her, in trust for his son, the last subsidy from France, being not 
less than 18,000 golden sols, or crowns of the sun. Not one doit of all this 
treasure did Queen Margaret ever account for, or devote either to the 
use of the young prince, or to the general service of the country. When 
the hoards of the fallen monarch were anxiously sought for, she kept the 
secret to herself, and baffled all inquiries. Indeed, the character of 
Margaret began but to be developed, in some measure, after she became 
‘a widow. By the testament of the late king, she was appointed tutrix 
to the prince, and, in short, Regent of the kingdom; and, when she as- 
sembled a parliament at Stirling, in December, 1513, her assumption of 
that office received a general, or rather unanimous assent, though the 
next male heir to the throne had usually held the regency, during royal 
Scottish minorities. But, as Miss Strickland well says, “ All the hope 
that remained to the people of averting the fury of Henry VIII. centred 
solely in the queen—being founded on the near relationship of herself 
and the infant king to the southern sovereign.” The will of James IV., 
however, positively denuded her of all authority in the event of her 
forming a second marriage. 

Did this injunctive clause check the self-willed Tudor from indulging 
anew in thoughts of matrimony? By no means. After giving birth to 
a posthumous prince, who was named Alexander, Queen Margaret, now 
about twenty-iive years of age, fixed her affections on a fresh object 
speedily; and that object was a youth of nineteen, head of the Douglasses 
of Angus, and grandson of old Bell-the-Cat. A private union took 
place; but it soon became known, and the Scottish Council formally de- 
posed the queen-regent, nominating in her stead the Duke of Albany, 
then in France, and next of kin to the king, James V. At first, Margaret 
resisted the decree of deposition and the recall of Albany; but she was, 
in the end, compelled to submit, and receive him into the kingdom of 
Scotland graciously. Nay, she went further by-and-by. Being quickly 
disgusted with the shallow and vacillating character of her youthful 
spouse, the Earl of Angus, she conceived the project of an union with 
Albany, who was a singularly handsome man, and in the prime of his 
years. Unluckily, he had a wife abroad; but a couple of divorces con- 
stituted a trifling difficulty in the eyes of a Tudor. By her own letters, 
it is clearly shown that Margaret long dwelt on this new marriage 
scheme, as offering the best chances for permanently establishing her 
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own power in Scotland. In the meantime, Albany was forced, by the 
will of the late sovereign, to proceed to remove the young king from 
under her charge. She again resisted, but fruitlessly; and finally, though 
on the eve of giving birth to a child by Angus, she thought fit to fly 
clandestinely to England. The chief object of her escape, however, was 
frustrated. She had intended to carry off with her her two royal boys, 
but the attempt failed. Her wretched journey to London, and uneasy 
deliverance of a daughter by the way, are detailed most interestingly 
in the volume before us. Angus deserted her on the road very basely. 

Queen Margaret was kindly received by Henry VIII. and his consort, 
Katharine of Arragon, and spent one year in London (from May, 1516, 
to May, 1517), occupied chiefly, as far as we can see, in extracting all 
that she could from her brother’s pockets. She plagued Henry and 
Wolsey incessantly, and alternately, with begging letters. She also 
was vile enough to sell habitually the interests of her adopted country 
for the promotion of her own grasping and selfish ends. “ She betrayed 
all the private affairs of the Scottish Government (communicated to her 
by her correspondents) to her brother’s Council.” As to “the incessant 
complaints of poverty, and even destitution, which form a species of 
begging chorus to all her epistles,” says Miss Strickland, “her word, 
either spoken or written, was not to be trusted.” Be this as it may, 
she certainly contrived to “make up her pack,” as the Scots say, at the 
English Court; seeing that, when the Regent Albany’s departure for 
France led her to return to Scotland, she carried thither “ jewels, plate, 
tapestry, arras, coin, horses, and all things of her brother’s gift liberally, 
albeit she entered England in great poverty.” 

The Scottish Council had promised to give to her all her dues as 
queen dowager; but they also had scented, and demanded an account of, 
the late king’s treasures, left in her charge for her son’s use. This un- 
toward claim seems to have embarrassed the royal dame from the first 
moment of her return. Her outcries for money recommenced; and, 
in her rage at the Scottish Council, she went the length of urging 
Henry VIII. to seize the ships and goods of private and unoffending 
Scottish traders to England, telling him that he might, “ of reason,” do 
this, her demands not being satisfied. A still more odious sentiment is 
added, “ I wot well, ye wiil never get any good of Scotland by fairness !” 
Other means of self-aggrandisement failing, Margaret, lastly, used all 
her influence to get Albany back from France, and succeeded. She 
likewise sought to divorce Angus. Miss Strickland cannot here contain 
her honest indignation:— 


“ When she had received all she could obtain of her brother and England, she then 
stretched out her rapacious hands to Albany and France; and this course she pur- 
sued until, like many other greedy persons, she lost her market, owing to the utter 
contempt into which she sank in the estimation of all parties. Margaret was the ex- 
ample and forerunner of the hideous corruption and demoralisation which occasioned 
intense suffering, both to her native and adopted country, for the ensuing two cen- 
turies. Very curious as psychological study, is the historical tracking of these dis- 
honourable traits in the effect they had on the people at large. The rapacity, false- 
hood, and contempt of the marriage vow shown by the Queen of Scotland, and the 
King of England, her brother, being imitated by their favourites and nobles, gradually 
spread downwards, and corrupted the classes nearest to their influence. Margaret 
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took bribes from her brother to keep Albany away, and wrote at the request of the 
Scottish council to France to bring him back,” 

Now commenced one of the ugliest phases in the life of this genuine 
sister of the Eighth Henry of England. Albany was specially hateful 
to the latter, whose habitual policy, in relation to Scotland, may be 
clearly gathered from a letter of Wolsey, in which that good Christian 
prelate coolly tells his master, that he had “ taken measures to encourage 
all Scotch rebels, so that they may continue divisions and seditions.” 
For these ends, an English faction was kept up benorth the Tweed; the 
evil influence of which could only be obviated by a strong and well-knit 
Scottish party. Albany was the most likely to form such a party, and 
Henry abhorred him accordingly. Thus it fell out, that when the duke 
not only returned home, but entered into the most intimate relations 
with Queen Margaret, the moral monarch of England flew into a thun- 
dering passion, and wrote letters to Albany himself, charging him with 
“dishonourable and damnable abusing of our sister, inciting her to be 
divorced from her lawful husband (with what corrupt intent God know- 
eth).” The liaison of Margaret with Albany was assuredly so close as to 
give strong grounds for scandal. “There was marvellous great intelli- 
gence between them (says Lord Dacre) as well all the day as much of 
the night.” Henry and Wolsey desired the Pope not to sanction a 
divorce with Angus, assuring him that it was only sought to accom- 
plish the bad end of leaving Margaret free to wed Albany. So far, 
however, the queen-dowager succeeded in her aims, as to get Angus 
banished from Scotland. But, in the winter of 1522, an event took 
place which materially changed her prospects. She had been a woman 
of no common amount of beauty, but an attack of confluent smal!-pox 
deprived her, in a few days, of almost all her personal attractions. Her 
vision was left partially distorted for life, aa a look even of a sinister 
kind superseded her former charms of countenance. 

The career of Queen Margaret now grew more troubled than ever. 
Albany became once more the object of her hate, having deserted her 
for a daughter of Lord Fleming; and upon that latter nobleman, accord- 
ingly, her letters pour forth the most hideous charges. She never rested, 
in short, until she had driven the good-natured, though not very able, 
regent anew into exile, and assumed his place virtually. While her son 
James (Alexander had died early) was in his minority, Margaret kept 
the kingdom in hot water by her contentions with the nobles, and par- 
ticularly with her spouse, Angus, who, having returned home, became 
the chief man for a time in Scotland. This same royal mother, when 
Henry VIII. wished to affiance her son to his daughter Mary, literally 
sold the hand of James prospectively to France, for a present to herself 
of 30,000 crowns. She even scrupled not to boast to an Englishman, at 
the time, “It were long before | have so much from England.” She, 
moreover, habitually betrayed, for money and gifts, the councils of her 
own son to England, notwithstanding that James ever showed to her the 
warmest affection. He even forgave her when, after a great deal of 
scandal, she wedded a third husband secretly, namely, Henry Stewart, 
very young man, and brother to Lord Avandale. This step the dowager 
took, before the Pope, at least, had liberated her from her ties with Angus. 
James V, even created his new stepfather Lord Methven (or, as he is 
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styled in the English letters, Lord Muffin), and endowed him with the 
barony of that name. But this husband did not please her ultimately, 
any more than Angus. Twelve years after their union, she entered a 
suit of divorce against him, and had provided, as she says, “ famous wit- 
nesses” on her part, when King James, utterly scandalised, stept in, and 
“most undutifully ” (as she has it) put his veto on the whole proceedings. 
So that she had to adhere to Methven to the last, will she, nill she; and 
finally, she died, in her fifty-second year, at his seat of Methven Castle, 
on the 25th October, 1541. So ended the turbulent career of this bold, 
bad woman. 

Miss Strickland has touched, but not minutely, on the subject of the 
offspring of Queen Margaret by Lord Methven. It is a question of some 
historical interest. Our authoress says simply, that a son and daughter 
were born to the pair, and that “both died early in life.” Bishop Burnet 
is indeed quoted to the effect that “a Master of Methven” fell at Pinkie 
in 1547, and that James V. styled a young Henry Stewart, in a charter, 
his “brother-uterine.” But she speaks of the errors of the Bishop as 
“systematic,” and entirely undervalues his testimony. The presence of 
a Master (eldest son and heir) of Methven at Pinkie, however, depends 
not on the word of Burnet, being distinctly recorded by Leslie and 
other older annalists. Now as the liaison of Margaret and Lord Methven 
commenced shortly after 1520, their marriage being acknowledged in 
1525, and as the queen died in 1541, who but a son of hers could be at 
Pinkie as Master of Methven in 1547? No son by Lady Janet Stewart of 
Athole, the second wife of Methven, wedded in 1544, could possibly have 
fought on that field. The results of the Methven marriage are pecu- 
liarly important, because some have found there an explanation of that 
grand historical riddle, the Gowrie Conspiracy. The father of the un- 
happy John, Earl of Gowrie, undoubtedly married Dorothea Stewart, a 
daughter, or at least descendant of Harry, first Lord Methven, some 
time consort of Queen Margaret. Did this Dorothea spring from the 
queen, or from Lady Janet Stewart? Such is the problem. If from the 
first, Earl John of Gowrie, her son, stood so near to the throne of the 
Tudors, that we might well account in this way both for ambitious aspi- 
rations on his part, and for deep jealousy on the part of James VI. 
That Queen Margaret bore various children to Methven, was long under- 
stood in Scotland; and as Crawfurd, the able genealogist, admits, “the 
story of the royal parentage of Dorothea was universally believed” at 
one time. Lord Strathallan, in his “ History of the Drummonds,” dis- 
tinetly says, that “ Dorothea, daughter to the Lord Methven, was begot 
on the body of Queen Margaret;” and his lordship was a neighbour and 
relative, who lived not very long after the period. In some notes of 
conversations, again, with Queen Mary of Scotland in her captivity, left by 
John Somer, that princess is said to have advised that Queen Elizabeth 
should cultivate the friendship of the Earl of Gowrie, “because of the 
affinity he bore to her;” and it is well known that Elizabeth did really 
receive at her court, and treat Earl John with most unusual courtesy. 
Dorothea Stewart, however, may not have been the immediate daughter 
of Queen Margaret. Dorothea was wedded to the first Earl of Gowrie, 
in 1561, and, as Margaret died in 1541, at the age of fifty-two, and had 
probably borne no children for several years previously, the Countess of 
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Gowrie would have been rather old (for a bride of that period) at the 
time of her nuptials, supposing her to have been the offspring of the 
queen. The Rev. James Scott, in his memoir of John, Earl of Gowrie, 
adopts the supposition that she was a daughter of the young Master of 
Methven slain at Pinkie It is by no means an improbable conjecture, 
in our humble opinion; for we must hold it proved, in spite of Miss 
Strickland and all the world, that Margaret Tudor had at least one son 
by Methven, who lived to the years of adolescence, and may have had 
children. 

In truth, she may have had several others by him, though before the 
divorce from Angus permitted the acknowledgment of a new Methven 
marriage. In letters of the date, for example, it is mentioned that she, at 
one time, confined herself for a week or two upon some slight pretext 
or another, though all believed that “she was forced to retire on account 
of the birth of her first child by Harry Stewart.” These words of Wolsey’s 
Scottish correspondent, Dr Magnus, it will be noticed, indicate clearly 
that other children followed. It is very possible that the dubious posi- 
tion of the mother, during the first years of her connection with Methven, 
may have caused all the mystery enveloping their offspring. Lord Cro- 
marty tells us, that, at the Revolution, a shoemaker in Perth was confi- 
dently asserted to be of the line of Margaret; and Crawfurd, writing in 
1726, states, that many then living were aware ofa poor person of the same 
stock having been sought out and provided for by the directions of royalty. 
On the whole, we imagine it probable that the Gowrie house was con- 
nected with a child or grandchild of the blood of the Tudors. It would 
be hard to say, indeed, how many children may have lost their due sta- 
tion in the world, through Margaret’s selfish haste in forming new ties 
ere she had cast off the old. 

In this sketch of a genuine Tudor princess, we have, of course, drawn 
freely upon the labours of Miss Strickland, whom we would again com- 
mend and thank heartily before concluding. Magdalene of France, and 
Mary of Lorraine, queens successively of James V., complete the first 
volume of the Scottish series; and not less than two additional tomes will 
be devoted, we learn, to Mary Stuart. That memoir, we imagine, Miss 
Strickland purposes to make her serial masterpiece. We doubt not but 
that she will render it very interesting, and even imbue it so far with no- 
velty, seeing that, to our amazement, she announces her possession of a 
totally fresh batch of “ Secret Letters,” from the pen of Queen Mary, lately 
discovered in the archives of the Stuarts of Moray. As that family descend 
from the daughter of the famous Regent, natural brother of Mary, this 
treasure is likely to have been of his collection and bequeathment, and 
must therefore be alike valuable and authentic. Really we had thought 
that the materials for Mary’s annals had been thoroughly exhausted. 
But such would seem not to be the case. 

In the volume now before us, Miss Strickland, we reiterate, has pre- 
sented us with a vast accumulation of facts, never previously thrown to- 
gether connectedly, on the Lives of the Queens of James IV. and V. It 
has been already said that she cannot be regarded as a profoundly re- 
flective or philosophical annalist, but she has given to the world a work 
excellently written, on the whole, and deeply interesting. 
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ESTELLE SOUVESTRE. 


BY MRS CROWE, 
CHAPTER I. 


Unper the porch of a pretty farmhouse, situated in that charming 
valley through which the river Seine flows, when it leaves Rouen, 
there sat, one fine July evening in the year 1820, two young girls of 
the ages of sixteen and eighteen, from their resemblance evidently 
sisters, and yet so extremely different in almost all respects, that it 
would not have been easy to say where the likeness lay. It is impos- 
sible really to convey the idea of a person by description, unless you 
can combine it with example and comparison; gvords are feeble to 
paint images. I will therefore not attempt to describe the persons 
of Estelle and Alice Souvestre further than to say that, though they 
were both handsome, Estelle had considerably the advantage of her 
sister from the much more exalted character of her beauty; and that, 
although they were very nearly of the same height, a discerning spec- 
tator, whilst he called Alice a pretty girl, would have probably pro- 
nounced Estelle a beautiful woman. They sat hand in hand, and both 
were weeping; Alice, with all the passion and demonstrative grief of a 
child; whilst the tears flowed silently down Estelle’s cheek. 

“ Nobody loves me,” sobbed Alice. 

“Nobody?” echoed Estelle, reproachfully. 

“ Nobody that I want to love me,” said Alice. 

“And yet those love you whose affection you could least dispense 
with,” returned Estelle; “ but the love we possess we are too apt to 
undervalue.” 

Alice pouted her pretty lip in a manner that denoted she thought 
otherwise, and that the love she could least dispense with was exactly 
that she could not obtain. 

“Tf I thought Victor calculated to make you happy, dear Alice, 
Heaven knows how deeply I should regret his choice,” returned Estelle ; 
“for a love I cannot requite can only occasion me pain; but I should 
be much more grieved to see you married to him than I am to witness 
your disappointment.” 

“T daresay you would,” answered Alice, spitefully. 

“Don’t be unjust, Alice,” said Estelle. ‘ You know that my grief 
in either case would be without any reference to myself. If I had not 
discovered Victor’s real character, it might have been different. I 
don’t deny his attractive qualities, but I know his vices; and, however 
much your tears distress me, I thank God you have no worse cause to 
shed them.” 

“ And who told you of his vices, as you call them, but Noel Devergy? 
Do you suppose I don’t know his motives?” 

“Tam sure he had no motive but to serve me,” said Estelle. 

“ And himself,” added Alice, with a sarcastic smile. 

“ How could it serve him?” asked Estelle. 
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“ Bah!” answered Alice; “do you think I’m blind? Do you think 
I don’t see that he wants to marry you himself?” 

“Noel Devergy want to marry me!” exclaimed Estelle, absolutely 
laughing through her tears at so ridiculous an assertion. ‘ Why, he 
scarcely ever speaks to me. All his attention is paid to you.” 

* Because he knows you would not think him good enough for you. 
But I’m not ambitious; and I'll never marry if it’s not for love.” 

“ There I think you’re right.” 

“ Yes, if I can contrive to love somebody that is well off, and that 
everybody else approves! But I mean to marry to please myself; and 
I had rather live in a cottage with love than in a palace without.” 

“ So would I,” answered Estelle; “ but the love must be for a good 
man. Love in a cottage, with extravagance and vice for your compa- 
nions, would not be very pleasant.” 

But Alice was persuaded that, had Victor loved her instead of Estelle, 
as she had flattered, herself, she should have been perfectly happy in 
spite of those faults, which appeared to her only spots in the sun; and 
certainly she was not the only damsel in the village that entertained 
the same opinion, for Victor Rivel possessed many fascinations which 
it was not easy for inexperienced hearts to resist. He was cousin to 
these two young girls, who were the daughters of a sort of gentleman 
farmer, called Alain Souvestre; a man who, having good blood in his 
veins, would have ranked with the gentry had he not been poor. But he 
had begun the world poor, and poor he had continued, partly from ill luck, 
and partly from unfitness for his calling; so that the small profits of 
his farm were barely sufficient to maintain and educate his two mother- 
less daughters with that degree of respectability their pretensions to 
gentryhood demanded. Except their straitened means, however, the 
family had few cares, for Alain was a tender father: and, till love stept 
in to disturb their harmony, a perfect affection had subsisted betwixt 
the sisters. 

Souvestre bad a sister named Rivel who had been early left a widow, 
with a beautiful boy, whom she had doted on and ruined by injudicious 
indulgence. When he had finished his education at Paris, she wished 
him to study the law under a notary at Rouen called Devergy, but he had 
acquired habits of dissipation and extravagance in the metropolis that 
unfitted him for the dull life of a provincial town, and he would very 
soon have abandoned Monsieur Devergy’s office, had not the charms of 
his cousin, Estelle, reconciled him to the change. His passion did not 
make him industrious or virtuous, though for a time it kept him from 
the extremes of vice; and, as he possessed many charms of person and 
manners, he might have won Estelle’s heart, had she not been early 
warned of his real character by M. Devergy’s son, who was thoroughly 
acquainted with it. But Alice fell into the snare that Estelle escaped, 
and the admonitions that had availed with the elder sister were per- 
fectly inefficient with the younger. It was in vain that Estelle told 
her all she had heard and believed; Alice believed only what she liked, 
and would listen only to the dictates of her own will. However, when 
Victor found he had no chance of success, his visits became very rare, 
and Estelle trusted that. Alice’s pride would work her cure, the more 
especially as many painful rumours reached them regarding his way of 
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think life, insomuch: that Souvestre at length forbade him his house; a pro- 
ceeding which caused much ill blood betwixt him and his sister, Madame 
jutely Rivel. 
y, he However, after some interval, news came that the young man had 
finally abandoned the notary’s office, which, indeed, he had rarely at- 
you, tended; and, after extracting from his mother all the money she had, 
was gone to Paris; a step which nobody lamented but herself and 
Alice, with whom. a considerable intimacy had arisen; for, although 
| that this dissolute son was draining her purse and making the misery of her 
; and life, the mother could not bear to hear him blamed, nor could she par- 
bs don Estelle and her father for what she considered their harsh treatment 
good of him. The next intelligence they had of him was, that, his money 
mi pa- being all gone, he had enlisted into the army, a situation for which he 
was pronounced better fitted than any other. “ He will be forced to 
stelle, behave well there,” said Souvestre; ‘and if he’s shot, it will be the best 
py in thing that can happen both for himself and his friends.” 
; and After the departure of Victor, a renewal of intercourse took place 
ained betwixt Madame Rivel and Souvestre, and the brother and sister main- 
which tained more friendly relations than they had done for some time pre- 
sin to viously, the conditions of the pacification being tacitly understood ; 
eman namely, that whilst the mother abstained from praising or apologising 
in his for her son, the uncle should abstain from reviling him. Of Alice’s 
ut he attachment to her cousin, Souvestre had no suspicion, Estelle feeling 
luck, that to tell him of it would be only occasioning useless pain, since not 
its of only did Victor not respond to her passion, but he was moreover gone 
ther- from the neighbourhood with no prospect of returning for several years. 
ms to Shortly after these events, Estelle left her home to reside with the 
r, the Countess de Fayolle in the capacity of companion and nurse, her father’s 
stept indifferent circumstances inducing him unwillingly to consent to the 
twixt separation, Monsieur de Fayolle being his landlord, and he (Souvestre) 
not a little in arrears with regard to the payment of his rent. Estelle 
idow, tisliked the change, too, very much in prospect; but more than one 
icious circumstance tended gradually to reconcile her to what she had con- 
‘ished sidered a state of dependence. In the first place, the Countess treated 
ie had her with the greatest kindness, and became by degrees so much attached 
s that to her, that she scarcely liked her own daughter better; and, in the 
very second, the young Viscount, Armand de Fayolle fell desperately in love. 
ms of with her. As Estelle was not without very good sense, this latter cir- 
id not cumstance, however flattering, caused her, in the beginning, more alarm 
from than satisfaction, and she avoided the young man’s advances by every 
n and means in her power; but the excellence of Armand’s character, and the 
early evident sincerity of his love, on the one hand, and the unexpected coun- 
ughly tenance given to the attachment by Madame de Fayolle on the other, 
aped, in process of time dissipated these apprehensions, and induced her to 
2 per- open her heart to feelings and hopes she would otherwise have never 
» told dared to indulge. 
liked, Still there was little prospect that this affection, now in its infancy,, 
when was destined to enjoy an exemption from the fate that usually attends 
rare, “love shot from its sphere.” If the Countess’s tacit encouragement sus- 
more tained their hopes, the knowledge of the inexorable opposition that 
ray of awaited the lovers on the part of the Count, whenever he discovered 
VoL, Il. I 
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their secret, was enough to overwhelm them with despair. An impla- 
cable aristocrat himself, he had been forced by the extravagance of his 
predecessor, who had transmitted to him an almost revenueless title, to 
make a mesalliance. He had married the heiress of a financier, and for 
two-and-twenty years he had been making her dearly expiate the honour 
of bearing his name. Naturally of a delicate constitution, his savage 
violence had completed the ruin of her health, and she had for several 
years been wholly confined to her chamber, and often to her bed. But 
most provokingly she would not die; and, indeed, since Estelle came to 
live with her, she appeared to have made some progress towards a re- 
covery that had been pronounced at least improbable. Deserted by 
her husband, her daughter at school in Paris, and her son necessarily 
much from home, her loneliness had augmented her disease, but in 
Estelle she found a companion and a friend to cheer her solitude and 
chase sad memories from her pillow; and, moved by affection and a 
just appreciation of the young girl’s character, she ardently wished 
to see her the wife of Armand. She had been forced to marry the 
Count for his title, and he her for her money; she had seen and felt 
what a marriage of interest was, and she longed to secure a union of 
affection for the son she adored. 

Such had been the position of affairs for a considerable period, when 
one morning at an early hour Souvestre presented himself at the Chateau 
de Fayolle requesting to see his daughter. The purport of his visit was 
to make inquiries about Alice. ‘‘ Was she with her sister? had Estelle 
seen her?” when Estelle answered, “ No; why do you ask?” the father 


sank into a chair, and, placing his hands before his face, burst into tears. | 


“T see it all,” he said; “she’s away with that scoundrel, Victor 
Rivel.” At first Estelle could not believe it; Victor, who had declared 
himself irrevocably attached to herself! Besides, he was hundreds of 
miles off with his regiment; but when Souvestre had told his story, she 
saw too much reason to believe his apprehensions well founded. 

“ For the last three weeks,” said he, “I have had a vague suspicion 
that she was concealing something from me, and she has often staid out 
a much longer time than I[ could account for, without being able to 
explain what she had been about when I questioned her. Still, as I 
never saw her with any of the young men of the neighbourhood, I be- 


lieved most of her time was spent with her aunt Rivel, of whom she | 


seemed lately to have become very fond. It was not till two days 
ago a rumour reached me that Victor was hidden in his mother's 


house, and was supposed to have deserted. Upon hearing this I forbade | 


Alice to go near my sister’s till that fellow was gone. She shed a great 
many tears, and said it was very hard she might not assist her own 
relations when they were in trouble; whereupon I told her that if I had 
any reason to suspect she did not obey me, I would deliver Victor into 
the hands of the Provost-Marshal as a deserter. I was in hopes this 
had frightened her, for she said no more on the subject: but last evening 
she was not in the house when I came in to supper, nor has she been 
home all night.” 

Estelle hoped she would be discovered concealed at Madame Rivel’s; 
but Souvestre, who had already been there, had found the house shut 
up and apparently nobody in it. 
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This was a great blow to both father and daughter; nor were they 
much more reconciled to the matter when, at the expiration of a week, 
Madame Rivel reappeared with the certificate of a marriage betwixt 
Victor. Rivel and Alice Souvestre, the ceremony having been performed 
by her late husband’s brother, who was in orders. She excused herself 
for the part she had taken in the transaction, by declaring that she had 
only done it to prevent worse mischief, since Alice was determined not 
to abandon Victor, and would rather have gone with him unmarried 
than not at all. 

Estelle feared this might be true; but whether it was or not, the 
misfortune was irremediable now, and all they had to do was to bear 
it as well as they could; but the blow fell heavy on Souvestre, who 
doated on Alice because she resembled her mother, and he never held 
up his head again as he had done before. On Estelle, too, this step of 
Alice’s was a severe affliction. Her sister’s alliance with a man of 
blasted reputation reflected disgrace upon herself, and removed her still 
further from Armand de Fayolle. She blushed when she thought of 
entering so noble a family with such an ignominious connection atta¢hed 
to her; and although neither the Countess nor her son knew what had 
occurred, it was never absent from her own mind. ‘The continual 
brooding over this idea depressed her spirits, rendering her thoughtful 
and reserved, insomuch that it became visible to everybody that there 
was something wrong with her. ‘To add to this, Estelle had, by and 
by, another source of anxiety. Her father’s melancholy seemed to be 
taking a fast hold of his mind, causing him to neglect his business, be- 
sides injuring his health. His circumstances, which were not prosperous 
before, were fast deteriorating; and Estelle began to wonder where the 
money was to come from for the next rent-day. It is true, she knew 
that she had only to mention their embarrassments to the Countess or 
to Armand, and they would he relieved from them; but her delicacy 
and pride shrank from a degradation the memory of which would cloud 
the sunshine of future and better days. 

This depression and uneasiness was not unobserved by Madame de 
Fayolle, who at length obtained a partial confession of the cause, one 
day when Estelle, who imagined her to be asleep, had seated herself in 
the adjoining dressing-closet to peruse a letter she had just received 
from her father. A large mirror that hung opposite the Countess’ bed 
reflected the figure of the young girl, who she saw was in tears. 

“What is the matter, Estelle?” she said. ‘“ Why are you weeping?” 
‘ “Tt is nothing, Madame,” answered Estelle. “Only a note from my 

father.” ¢ 

The Countess inquired what there was in it to distress her; and, 
after some questioning, succeeded in extracting an avowal that her 
father had fallen into a state of despondency that caused him to neglect 
his affairs, which were rapidly falling into confusion. 

“ And the rent-day’s at hand, I suppose; is not that it, Estelle? And 
the Count is not an indulgent landlord. Dry your tears, child, and bid 
your father banish the subject from his mind. I'll provide for the emer- 
gency. Give me a pen and ink, and I’ll write to Chardon to bring me 
the money.” 

One of the disadvantages of Estelle’s situation was, that it was one 
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of almost constant confinement, the Countess (with the not unusual 
selfishness of an invalid) scarcely ever allowing her out of her sight. 
But on this occasion, being seized with a fit of remorse on that head, 
she bade her carry herself the cheering intelligence to Souvestre. 

“ Tell him to keep his mind at ease in regard to his rent, and that 
you will henceforth pay it.” Estelle knelt down by her bedside, and 
kissed the wan, thin hand that lay on the coverlet. 

“ How good you are to me!” she sobbed. 

“ You know, Estelle, I look upon you as my daughter,” said Madame 
de Fayolle, significantly leaning forward and kissing her forehead. 

Estelle blushed to the eyes, and made haste to hide her conscious face; 
for, although she had observed with surprise that the Countess took no 
alarm at Armand’s evident admiration of her, but rather encouraged it 
than otherwise, this was the first time that she had verbally intimated 
her approbation of the connection. 

When Estelle reached the farm, she found her father very much ex- 
cited by a rumour that had reached him, to the effect that Alice had 
been seen in the neighbourhood apparently in great distress. “I wish 
I knew where she was,” he said, “for I daresay that scoundrel has 
deserted her, and she’s ashamed to come home.” 

It appeared, on inquiry, that the rumour originated with a little girl, 
who said that, being sent one morning very early to fetch water for the 
kettle, because her mother was ill, she had seen Alice Souvestre at the 
door of Madame Rivel’s house, which was situated at the outskirts of 
the village. She saw her lift the latch and knock with her fist, and 
then go round to the kitchen-window and knock there; whereupon 
she, the little girl, had called out to her that Madame Rivel was gone 
away, and there was nobody there. The child added that Alice started 
when she heard her voice, and seemed annoyed at being observed. “She 
looked very pale and thin,” said she, “ and her clothes were very shabby; 
and when I told her Madame Rivel was gone, she clasped her hands 
and said, Oh mon Dieu!” 

Victor’s mother had left the place in consequence of her brother's 
resentment, and the ill odour into which she had fallen with the little 
public of the neighbourhood, on account of the part she had taken in 
the marriage of her son and Alice; but it was highly probabie that the 
young people knew nothing of this removal; and the conclusion Sou- 
vestre and his daughter came to was, either that Victor had deserted 
his young wife, or that he was somewhere in hiding, and had sent her 
_ to procure assistance from his mother. However this might be, their 
inquiries elicited no further information; but this vision of one s0 
dearly loved and mourned—the pale face and wasted figure, the clasped 
hands, and the ejaculation betokening so much anguish—struck cold 
upon the hearts of her father and sister. By night and by day, sleep- 
ing and waking, she was before them; and a sad foreboding haunted their 
minds that this rumour was but the foreshadowing of some evil tidings 
about Alice. 
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CARDINALS, THEIR ORIGIN AND HISTORY. 


Tuts article is designed to be historical, and not controversial. At a 
time when so much was being said respecting the appointment of Cardi- 
nal Wiseman, we were prompted by curiosity to make some inquiries 
respecting the rise of cardinals, and the precise place which they occupy 
inthe Church of Rome. In the Bible, not a shadow was to be seen, either 
of the name, or of the thing, which it signifies. Among the office-bearers 
appointed by Jesus Christ, we meet with apostles, and elders, and bishops, 
and deacons, and doctors, but no trace of a cardinal is to be found. Their 
origin must therefore be sought in another development of Christianity 
than that which took place under Jesus Christ and his apostles. Find- 
ing no mention of cardinals in the Word of God, we attentively considered 
the many able and eloquent speeches recently delivered against the papal 
aggression, but could only learn that a cardinal was an elector of the 
pope, and one of his privy counsellors, and that he wore, as the insignia of 
his office, red slippers and a red cap. How the cardinals came to be the 
sole electors of the popes, and why they wore red slippers instead of 
black ones, we were impatient to learn. It was also understood that 
the recently appointed official ought to be styled His Eminence, and it was 
natural to desire further information respecting the origin of a title so 
exalted. With these views, the pages of Cardinal Bellarmine were con- 
sulted, where only so much was ascertained as to stimulate curiosity 
to further inquiries. A little more was learned in that highly enter- 
taining volume, “Polydori Virgilii Urbinatis, De Rerum Inventoribus,” 
which contains an account of the origin of both pagan and popish rites, 
ceremonies, offices, festivals, and titles. The greatest amount of infor- 
mation, however, was found in a book entitled “ Il Cardinalismo,” or His- 
tory of the Cardinals, an Italian work, which was translated into Engiish 
in the latter half of the seventeenth century, and which is a volume dis- 
tinguished by extensive and exact learning, and pervaded by a severe 
literary taste, and by a spirit of pure and elevated morality. These, to- 
gether with a volume published by pontifical authority, and entitled 
“ Rituum Ecclesiasticarum,” were the sources—and they are all popish— 
whence the facts contained in the following paper were drawn; and theyare 
mentioned, not merely as vouchers for what is afterwards stated, but, also, 
that those who feel interested in such inquiries, and who are unac- 
quainted with accessible books on the subject, may know where to apply 
for further information. , 

The name cardinal signifies chief or principal; and is derived from the 
Latin word Carpo, ahinge. Hence, by a pun upon the Latin root, one 
of the popes said they were cardinals, because they were cardines, the 
hinges of the church militant, upon whom its door was to be turned. 
Like many other things of great eminence, both in the physical and in- 
tellectual world, the origin of cardinals is involved in much obscurity. 
Once they did not exist in the church at all. Our readers must not, 
however, suppose that they sprang from nothing, and are an exception 
to the general rule, that every effect must haveacause. Polydore Virgil 
remarks, that as medizval writers, who wished to flatter princes, traced 
their origin backward to Ulysses, or Achilles, or the pious Aineas, so 
when the cardinalate had reached the summit of its power and splendour, 
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and was possessed of extensive patronage, those writers who wished to 
pay court to their eminences, exerted their ingenuity in showing that 
cardinals existed from the most remote antiquity, not only from the days 
of the apostles, but from the times of Samuel and the Hebrew republic. 
As an example of this, he refers to one author who thus proves the di- 
vine origin and great antiquity of cardinals. “Quod in 1 Regum* 
lib., cap. 2, Pulcherrime scriptum est; domini enim sunt, Carvings, 
terre et posuit super eos orbem.” In our version the verse runs thus, 
“For the pillars of the earth are the Lord’s, and he hath set the world 
upon them.” In the Latin version, the word corresponding to pillars is 
Carp1ves, and, by help of the pun before referred to, the writer finds in 
this passage divine authority for the cardinalship. “The hinges of the 
earth are the Lord’s, and he turns the world upon them.” And these 
hinges must mean the cardinals; for, says he, “as a gate or door is 
governed by its hinges, so the Roman Church is governed by the coun- 
sel of the cardinals.” 

The best informed authors are of opinion, that the name cardinal was 
first conferred on places, and thence derived to persons. That word sig- 
nifies chief, or principal, and those churches in Rome which were the 
most distinguished for their standing, for the number of the Gentiles 
which had been converted in them, or on other accounts, were 
called the cardinal churches, to distinguish them from other places less 
principal. “So that the title of cardinal was first given to places, that 
is, to the principal churches, but it was afterwards applied to the persons 
who governed them: at first they were called the Holy Cardinal Churches, 
but afterwards it became the Cardinals of the Holy Church.” (“ Il Cardinal- 
ismo,” p. 68.) There are three orders of cardinals—cardinal-bishops, 
cardinal-priests, and cardinal-deacons. These orders were thus originat- 
ed. The presbyter who ruled over a cardinal-church, came, from the 
place, to be called a cardinal-priest. Rome being divided into a number 
of deaconries, the chief of which were called cardinal; and the deacons 
who resided in these were called cardinal-deacons. In like manner, there 
were certain episcopates which were called cardinal, and the persons 
filling these came in course of time to be called cardinal-bishops. 

The origin of these titles cannot be traced to any precise period. 
They were the offspring of time, rather than of authority, and were of 
gradual growth. In the days of the apostles, and for some ages there- 
after, no such distinctions were known, as .either cardinal-churches, or 
cardinal-office-bearers, of any description. While the church was in ad- 
versity; while she wept in widowhood beside the streams of the Pagan 
Babylon; while her services were interdicted and required to be per- 
formed in caves; while she was animated by the tempest-beaten hardi- 
hood of a faith that had been cradled in storms, and never known & 
lasting calm; while her members and rulers were all true to their ex- 
alted Head; while their hearts, purified by the furnace-fires of sanctified 
sorrow, like molten gold, flowed into one another in ardent charity, the 
affectionate appellation of brethren sufficed for all the followers of Jesus 
Christ. But after the church, by virtue of a much-enduring faith, had 
triumphed over all the powers of the empire, and trodden under her feet 
that ancient system of idolatry, beneath whose shade Rome had grown 





* First Samuel in our Bible. The Popish Bibles have four books of Kings. 
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to greatness, and which was hallowed in the memories of her patriotic 
children by all the glorious recollections of renowned names, from the 
days of Romulus downwards; after the Pantheon had been emptied, and 
the names of Jupiter, and Mars, and Minerva, and the saytieds of hea- 
then gods and demi-gods had been eclipsed for evermore by the bright- 
ness of that one name, to which “every knee must bow;” after the stan 
dard of Christianity had been planted on the seven hills of Rome, and 
floated proudly over the palace of the Cesars, the church was smitten 
with the curse of ambition, and with intense eagerness the contest for 
neers began. When the walls of Jericho fell down before the 
last of the trumpets, blown by the priests, in the name of the Lord,.a 
private individual took “a wedge of gold and a Babylonish garment, and 
secreted them in his own tent,” and, by this forbidden act, brought _ 
wrath on Israel. But when the strongholds of paganism fell before the 
sweet sound of the silver trumpet of salvation, the wedge of gold and 
the Babylonian garment were taken by the rulers of the church, and en- 
shrined within the inmost temple, beside the ark of the covenant. When 
the earthly house of that tabernacle in which paganism dwelt was dis- 
solved, the disembodied spirit fled for sanctuary, and laid hold on the 
horns of the altar. There it was not only protected, but adopted, bap 
tized, consecrated, and set up anew for the worship of mankind. The 
first step towards this was the corruption of the clergy, by means of 
covetousness, pride, and vanity. When the church had risen to power, 
“the number of minsters began to increase, and out of these, in process 
of time, they chose the best and most learned for the senate and counsel 
of the church, and then the distinction of places began. They that had 
the greatest emp!oyments were called cardinals, and they who had the 
lesser, priests and deacons.” (“Il Cardinalismo,” 69.) Before this, priests 
and deacons had been promiscuously, and without any distinction, ad- 
mitted into the ecclesiastical assemblies, but they were now excluded, 
and the government of the church lodged entirely in the hands of the 
superior clergy. Even after the title cardinal had been conceded to 
the occupants of the superior charges, the cardinalate was inferior to 
the episcopate. In those times the cardinalship was only a step towards 
a bishopric. As the office of a bishop was the higher of the two, so the 
privileges attached to it by the holy mother church were greater. It 
possessed a much more abundant degree of that infallibility which re- 
sides in all its plenitude and perfection in his holiness. For the convie- 
tion of a bishop, seventy-two witnesses were required; and, if there was 
one less than that number, the accusation was accounted void. Thus, 
while in the presence of no more than seventy-one persons, a bishop 
could commit no sin; whereas, if a cardinal committed a crime in the 
presence of forty persons, this number was accounted sufficient for his 
conviction, and no more than twenty-seven were required for the con- 
Viction of a poor deacon. (Il Cardinalismo.) In course of time, how- 
ever, the case was reversed. The cardinalate was not an indigenous 
plant in the church, yet, being planted in a congenial soil, and, falling in 
with a long succession of congenial seasons, it grew, and became great, 
and overshadowed all the native trees, and it shot far aloft, until it 
equalled the highest cedars in the garden of God, and cardinals became 
the equals of kings and emperors. Then, to be a bishop, was only a step 
towards being a cardinal. So much, at one period, was the episcopate 
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considered inferior to a cardinalship, that a certain bishop of Naples, 
when he saw their eminences come forth in their Pontificialibus, having 
their mantles, and red caps on their heads, and the foot-clothes and 
trappings of their mules, also, of scarlet, the splendour of the sight so 
dazzled the poor prelate, that, says the author of “Il Cardinalismo,” 
“he turned to me and told me, ‘In Rome, it is better to be a cardinal’s 
mule, than a prelate of the church.’” 

The chief cause of the ascendency of the cardinals, was the union of 
the temporal with the spiritual monarchy, in the person of the supreme 
Pontiff. Pepin, and Charles the Great, his son, having bestowed several 
secular principalities upon the pope, so many important affairs were 
daily occurring, that the settlement of them could not be delayed till the 
next meeting of bishops, and it was therefore found necessary somewhat 
to alter the previous model of the church. The author to whom we 
have so frequently referred, illustrates this fact by means of an image 
so fine that it proves him to have been a man of true genius, and which, 
as well as many other parts of his work, in despite of the awkwardness 
of the translation, is tinged with a certain soft and sorrowful tender- 
ness, which proclaims the heart of its author, though he was an Italian, 
to have been ill at ease in the Church of Rome. “The church in its 
minority,” says he, “was like the Galley of Salamin, that, by the appoint- 
ment of the Athenians, was never to sail but upon some religious design, 
it being sufficient now and then, upon occasion, to call their councils, to 
negotiate and regulate the most important affairs of Christendom, but, 
after the acquisition of so many states and seignories, they were forced 
upon new ways for the conservation of their temporals. For this reason, 
it was judged necessary to establish a council, or senate, that should be 
always near his holiness, and that it should be composed of cardinal- 
priests, and deacons, and rectors of the principal parishes of Rome, as 
those that were more capable to consult and determine in matters of 
the greatest importance, both in spirituals and temporals, which suc- 
ceeded, without much difficulty, the ministers of Rome (to prevent any 
resentment in the bishops that the administration of the affairs of the 
church was taken out of their hands) endeavouring to persuade them, 
that what was done was for the benefit of Christendom, that it was un- 
fit the bishops should leave their charges with so much inconvenience to 
the people, and come so often to Rome to treat of affairs that more 
properly belonged to those who had no cures to distract them; and thus 
were the poor bishops constrained to truckle to the cardinals, and be- 
come inferior, that had been superior so long.” 

At first, the cardinals were chosen only from among the priests and 
deacons who ministered in Rome, and this practice continued about an 
age and a half, when the bishops, perceiving the great injury done them, 
succeeded in bringing it about that the cardinals should be chosen out 
of the whole bishops of Italy, all foreigners being excluded from that pri- 
vilege. Afterwards, it was agreed that they might be chosen out of all 
the provinces of Europe and Asia, without exception of any, it being 
but reasonable, as St Bernard says, “that those who judge the whole world, 
should be chosen out of all parts thereof.” 

According to Cardinal Bellarmine, the offices of a cardinal are three. 
“The first is common with other deacons, priests, and bishops: for all 
the cardinals have either the offices of a bishop, of a priest, or of a dea- 
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eon. A second office is, the right of electing the supreme pontiff. Lastly, 
to assist his holiness, and help him by their prayers and their counsels in 
administering the affairs of the universal church.” The same writer thus 
defines the relative authorities of bishops and cardinals. “ A bishop, if 
we consider the potestas ordinis, is superior to a cardinal- presbyter or a 
cardinal-deacon, inasmuch as a bishop ordains presbyters, and confirms 
the baptised, which a cardinal, priest, or deacon, cannot do. On which 
account, also, the sovereign pontiff calls himself a bishop, and not a car- 
dinal, and he styles all the bishops venerable brethren, while he calls the 
cardinals beloved sons, as he does the rest of the laity. For the same 
reason, if we shall consider jurisdiction over his own church, that is, of a 
bishop over his diocese, and a cardinal over his title, or deaconry, a bishop 
is greater than a cardinal-presbyter or deacon: for ordinarily the diocese 
of a bishop is greater than the place from which a cardinal has his title; 
and, besides, a bishop within his own diocese has the most ample juris- 
diction, peculiar to himself, as ordinary pastor, of making laws, of dis- 
pensing with them, of punishing, of granting indulgences; but a cardinal- 
presbyter or deacon, in the place from which he has his title being as 
a parish priest, subject to the bishop, can do nothing, unless in so far as 
the bishop shall permit. But if we consider the matter in reference to the 
government of the universal church, a cardinal-presbyter or deacon is 
superior to a bishop who is not a cardinal; for those who are simply 
bishops are never admitted to a share in the government of the univer- 
sal church, unless, which happens most rarely, they are called to a gene- 
ral council. But cardinals almost daily are present with the pope, nor 
does he enter upon any affair of importance without their counsel. 
And hence it arises that bishops may be judged, may be created, may be 
deposed, by the cardinals as the coadjutors of the supreme pontiff, while, 
on the other hand, these things cannot be done by bishops to cardinals, 
and thus, absolutely considered, a cardinal takes the precedence of a 
bishop who is not a cardinal.”* Thus Bellarmine, in a roundabout 
manner, arrives at that supremacy of his own order, which the author 
of the “ History of Cardinals,” with more honest plainness, thus enun- 
ciates: “ All the cardinals, both bishops, priests, and deacons, have the 
pre-eminence over all bishops, archbishops, primates, and patriarchs, 
who are all obliged to acknowledge them for their supreme judges, as 
assistants to the pope, as the supreme council of the church, and princi- 
pal citizens in the Christian commonwealth, as parts and members of 
the pontifical body, as organs of their power, as lieutenants to God’s 
vicegerent, and coadjutors in a monarchy that is both spiritual and 
temporal.” 

The cardinals alone fill all the chief places in the secular government 
of Rome. Out of the general college of cardinals, there are several con- 
gregations formed, which, for that reason, are called the congregations of 
cardinals. These are fifteen in number; namely, that of the holy office, 
of the bishops and regulars, of the council, of the immunities of the 
church, of the state, de propaganda fide, of rights, of water, of streets, of 
the index, of consultation for the government of the church, of good 
government, and of easing of grievances, of the mint, of examination of 
such as are designed to be bishops, and of the affairs of the consistory. 





* De Clericis in Bellarmine’s works, tome ii. p. 110—111. 
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In the “ Book of the Sacred Ceremonies of the most Holy Roman 
Church,” @ long and highly entertaining account is given of all the steps 
gone through in the creation of a cardinal. Our limits not permitting 
us to enter on this at length, we shall merely insert from that work the 
form of address used by the pope before presenting the cardinals with 
the red cap. “My most beloved sons, ye are now endowed with the 
greatest and most excellent dignity; ye are called to the apostolic 
college as our counsellors and rulers together with us of the whole 
world; it will be yours to judge between cause and cause, between blood 
and blood, between leper and leper (inter lepram et lepram). Successors 
of the apostles, ye shall sit around the throne, ye shall be the senators of 
the city, and the equals of kings, and the true hinges of the world upon 
which the door of the church militant is to be turned. Think within 
yourselves, what kind of men, what talents, what integrity, this dignity 
requires—humility, not pride; generosity, not avarice; abstinence, not 
intemperance; continence, and not lasciviousness; knowledge, not igno- 
rance. This office demands all virtues, and no vice. If heretofore you 
have been vigilant, you must now watch still more against that malig- 
nant enemy, who never sleeps, and is ever thinking whom he may devour. 
If before you have been liberal, now pour forth your wealth on all 
laudable objects, and especially in cherishing the poor of Jesus Christ. 
If you have been abstemious in the use of meat and drink, now, above 
all things, beware of luxury. Let avarice be unknown; let cruelty be 
far from you; let arrogance be driven into exile. Let the sacred books 
be always in your hands; day or night, be either learning something 
yourselves, or teaching others. Perform works by which your light shall 
shine before men; and, in fine, be such as you judged cardinals ought 
to be, before you were raised to this elevation.” This speech being 
ended, and the newly-appointed cardinals having kissed the foot of his 
holiness, each of them in the order named bends the knee, and is pre- 
sented by the pope with a red cap, who, in presenting it, uses these 
terms:—“ To the praise of Almighty God, and the ornament of the holy 
apostolic see, accept a red cap, the illustrious ensign of the dignity of 
cardinalship; by which is signified, that, even to death and the shedding 
of blood, you ought to manifest your zeal for the exaltation of the holy 
faith, the peace and quiet of the Christian people, and for the prosperity 
and dignity of the most holy Roman Church. In the name of the Father, 
and the Son, &c.”* The cardinals Were habited like simple monks and 
friars, till Innocent the Fourth, in the year 1250, ordered them to wear 
the red cap. Boniface the Ninth afterwards enjoined them to wear red 
and purple habits. To make their pontifical robes the more splendid, 
Paul the Second added the silken mitre, the red bonnet, the gilt staff, 
and red cloath for their mules. These red habiliments were no doubt 
used in imitation of the dresses worn by the senators and the high priests 
of ancient Rome. The robes of knights and senators were adorned with 
purple knobs, the ensign of their orders, those of the senators being 
broader, and hence they were called Jaticlavii. A purple robe was also 
worn by the Pontifex Maximus and the Flamens. Hence that line of 
Ovid, “TIllic purpurea canus cum veste sacerdos”—“ The hoary-headed 





* Rituum Ecclesiasticarum, lib. 1, section 8. 
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priest with the purple robe.” Hence, in Minutius Felix, we find Caecilius 
accusing the Christians, “ that, being half-naked themselves, they despised 
the dignity of the priests and their purple robes.” In thus adopting the 
insignia of the senators and priests of pagan Rome as the livery of the 
Church, there was probably a design to gratify patriotic associations, by 
bringing the modern into harmony with the ancient city. Had this been 
still to do, in more recent times, it is to be thought more caution would 
have been shown in the selection of the colour. They would, at least, 
have been a little more sparing of their purple and scarlet, were it only 
to prevent the profane imaginations of heretics from being reminded of 
a certain woman, seen in vision by the last of the apostles. When one 
thinks of the cardinals, clad in scarlet from top to toe—red caps, red 
slippers, red cloaks, and that even the trappings of their mules are red, 
and ali this by the formal appointment of the infallible head of the 
Church, it is scarcely possible, even for those who have least of the en- 
thusiasm of prophetical interpretation, to fail being struck with the 
following description from the pen of John the Divine:—“ So he carried 
me away in the spirit into the wilderness, and I saw a woman sit upon 
a scarlet coloured beast, and the woman was arrayed in purple and scarlet 
colour, and decked with gold, and precious stones, and pearls.” Have 
none of the speculators on prophecy heretofore interpreted this as mean- 
ing that scarlet and purple were to be the livery of the Church, worn by 
its head, and the special ornament of the prime supporters of his power? 
If no one has hitherto fallen upon this, we make a free gift of the discovery 
to the first student of the prophecies who has the genius to discern its 
merits, and hope that he will work it up into a theory of eminence, and 
clothe it with a garment of words, as ornamental to his ideas, as purple 
and scarlet are to the persons of the cardinals. 

It will be necessary now to say a little respecting the title of 
cardinals. At first they were called reverendo; then they took the title 
of reverendissimo, which they kept for many ages, till it began to be 
usurped by the bishops, and then they exchanged it for lustrissimo, with 
which they were willing to have remained satisfied. Pope Urban the 
Eighth, however, “upon the anvil of ambition, would forge a higher and 
more sublime title than that with which the cardinals were contented. 
Many and various were his thoughts about this matter, troubling and 
distracting himself (as is reported) several hours in the night to find out 
greater titles and prerogatives. At first, he thought to have given the 
title of highness; but, desirous to give the cardinals some title that 
might be peculiar to their dignity, it was some trouble to his spirits to 
consider that title was common to other princes. At last, after much 
watching and ambitious study, he found out the title of eminence, which 
was received with great applause by all the cardinals, who gave the pope 
solemn thanks that they were made eminentissimi in his kingdom.” (“ Il 
Cardinalismo,” p. 95). The assumption of this new title discomposed 
all the princes of Christendom, and especially of Italy, and several con- 
ferences were held to concert measures which should prevent them from 
becoming inferior to the cardinals. At last, after several debates, they 
resolved to leave the title of excellence, and take up the title of highness, 
which is used at this day in Christendom as the highest of titles.” 
When the princes began to treat about assuming the title of highness, 
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the cardinals, jealous of their new honours, endeavoured to obstrict 
them, and Urban the Eighth declared that he would give the princes no 
other title than that of excellence, which they had so long enjoyed. 
On the other hand, the princes threatened, unless they received the 
title which they had chosen for themselves, they would refuse to give 
to cardinals the title which had been chosen for them by the pope. A 
secretary of state, having one day received a letter from a cardinal to 
the prince his master, with no other title but that of excellence, sent it 
back, with this note, “My master receives no letters from those who 
know not his merits.” Another prince, having received a letter from a 
cardinal, also without the title of highness, as soon as he had read the 
address, returned it to the person who brought it, saying, “That the 
cardinal had a drunken secretary who did not know what titles princes 
deserved.” In the end, the cardinals, to prevent the loss of the title of 
eminence, found themselves obliged to give the princes the title of high- 
ness. 

The power of the cardinals consists chiefly in this, that they alone can 
elect the popes, and that they alone can be chosen as popes. The steps by 
which they attained these privileges are highly interesting, but on these, 
and a number of other particulars, we are forbidden by our limited space 
to enter at present. The pope creates the cardinals, and the cardinals 
create the pope, and together they claim to be the governors and 
judges of the world. The pope claims to be above all kings; and, ina 
passage before quoted, he styles the cardinals the equals of kings, and 
at the papal banquets, cardinals and kings, when present, were inter- 
mixed, the cardinals having the preference, the order being, first a car- 
dinal, and then a king. To raise men to this high rank by his simple 
word, and to make it good for them against all opposition, is an instance 
of the wonderful powers which the popes possessed over Christendom in 
former times. The author of the “ History of Cardinals” tells an amus- 
ing anecdote illustrative of this. One day, it was disputed between 
papist and a protestant, whether the pope was Christ’s vicar on the 
earth, the protestant denying and the papist zealously affirming. After 
bandying words with one another for half-an-hour, the papist, turning to 
the protestant, told him that he would give him so clear and perspicuous 
a reason as would leave him nothing to reply, but shut him up to believe 
in the catholic faith. “I was present, and began to open my ears, the 
better to understand so efficacious a proof, and whilst, with great atten- 
tion, I expected the result of the dispute, the Catholic told the Protestant, 
Sir, you know the omnipotent God, by the virtue of two words only, 
created out of nothing the vast mass of the world which we enjoy, and, 
with two words, his holiness the pope, like another deity, creates cardi- 
nals. God said, Fiat Calum only, and on sudden the heavens were 
framed, and the light, and all other the works of His divine hand. In 
like manner, the pope, by the power of two words, Esto Cardinalis, raises, 
as one may say, from nothing to the highest dignity in the church, a 
person who perhaps had not so much as the least hopes or thoughts of 
it. Judge, then, if the pope be not another God upon earth, seeing, in 
his admirable administrations in the church, he uses the same power 
and method God Almighty observed in the creation of the world.” 
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MESMERISM IN EDINBURGH 
BY AN EDINBURGH DOCTOR OF MEDICINE. 


Ir is some twelve years since I first saw anything of Mesmerism. The 
subject was brought before the Royal Physical Society, and illustrated 
with the help of certain cases of mesmeric sleep, by James Gall and 
Alexander Dove. It was discussed with much enthusiasm and acerbity 
during four successive nights of meeting, and the hall was always 
crowded. Advocate Colquhoun, the earliest of the disciples of Mesmer 
in Scotland, mingled in the debate; so did Dr Simpson; and so also 
did George Thompson, the orator. These gentlemen all spoke, with 
lifiering degrees of decision, on the side of the communicators. At the 
instigation of the late Professor Reid of St Andrews, and of the present 
Professor Forbes of King’s College in the University of London, and 
representing the opinions which they held at that time, I opposed the 
claims of Mesmerism in general, and the rhetoric of orator Thompson in 
particular, with all my might. 

The public experiments of one Lafontaine, which were described to 
me by medical friends whom I considered to be competent witnesses, 
made me suspect I had been guilty of the crime and misdemeanour of 
scientific presumption. At length, the experiments of another peripatetic 
who came to Edinburgh, of the name of Craig, convinced me of the 
reality of the trance, and filled me with intellectual perplexity concern- 
ing the nature of what were then called phreno-magnetic phenomena. 
Subsequently to this avatar of Phrenological Mesmerism, I one evening 
witnessed many of Spencer Hall’s best experiments, in company with 
Simpson, Forbes and Goodsir. I also saw Mary Todd, the clear-seer, 
when she was brought to Edinburgh, and made a good many experi- 
ments on her powers. Altogether, then, what with the things that have 
been done before me, what with a stray patient now and then of my 
own, what with the reports of friends from London and Paris, and what 
with pretty extensive reading on the subject, I am now a Mesmerist, 
though neither an adept nor an enthusiast. ‘Truth to tell, I do not 
know what to believe, and what not to believe, in certain departments 
of this nebulous but light-bringing science. Beyond the simple trance 
and a few minor phenomena, I only know that there lies a vast quarry 
of most important and primitive fact in that direction. 

This confession of adherence can have no weight with any reader, of 
course, merely as connected with an anonymous penman like me; but 





* The word Mesmerism is preferable to all other epithets, because it implies no 
theory; and all credit is due to Mesmer for having won the attention of mankind to 
this class of phenomena, how crude soever his ideas on the subject may prove to 
have been. As for Electro-biology, the fashionable phrase of the hour, it is simply 
nonsensical. Biology means the doctrine of life; but what light has Mesmerism yet 
thrown on the nature of vitality? Nor is there a tittle of evidence that electricity 
has anything to do with the matter. Rypophagon is an absurd enough name for a 
tazor-paste, but it at least signifies an edge-eater, which such a paste undoubtedly 
is; whereas Electro-biology is both outlandish and utterly destitute of any human 
Meaning. 
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it is no secret, in certain circles, that a somewhat similar confession 
might be drawn from Sir William Hamilton, Sir David Brewster, Mr 
Combe, Dr Simpson, Mr Robert Chambers, Professor Henderson, Dr 
John Russell, and many more of our eminent. men. Were I to go be- 
yond the limits of the Scottish metropolis, and enumerate the great 
names in British, European and American science, now more or less 
identified with a certain amount of belief and experience in Mesmerism, 
the reader would be amazed to find how much he has been absorbed in 
his parish affairs, and how unobservant of the progress of the world! [ 
say the world; for it is the able, thoughtful, ingenuous, fearless few who 
constitute that unresting entity. The vast multitude, whether learned 
or unlearned, is possessed of absolutely no existence in history whatever, 

Certain of the scientific men, as well as hundreds of the lecture-going 
laity, of Edinburgh have of late weeks been arrested and perplexed by 
the experiments in Mesmerism of two American strangers. Mr Lewis, 
a man of colour, and Dr Darling, a transatlantic physician, have been 
mesmerising the lieges by the dozen. Public lectures and private sit- 
tings have once more been the rage. Queen Street Hall and the draw- 
ing-rooms of certain medical professors and literary dons have been 
swarming with timorous victims and puzzled spectators. All sorts of 
people have been thrown into the trance; all sorts of people have been 
brought over to the belief of that phenomenon. What is more to the 
purpose, more than one man of science, worthy of the name, has been 
aroused to a profound sense of the great importance of the subject. In 
the meantime, strange questionings are being raised in the minds of the 
thoughtful as to the speculative direction in which all these things may 
be leading the careless and the bold. Nay, there are few heads so strong, 
but the sight of some of the mesmeric phenomena is able to make them 
unsettled. Men’s theories begin to quake. All are puzzled, many are 
perplexed, some are troubled, and a few are seized with a panic of alarm; 
while one or two ardent spirits, perhaps as audacious as they are brave, 
are secretly exulting at the nearer prospect of the world’s old wine of 
thought being shaken on its lees. 

In these circumstances, it must be profitable to take a cool survey of 
those mesmeric doings; for it is highly probable that they are by no 
means either so portentous, or even so striking, as they seem. After 
simply and clearly describing the sort of phenomena at present before 
the public, then, I shall do my endeavour to throw a gleam of theoretic 
light upon them, how feeble soever it may be. But my preliminary 
narrative shall not relate to any of the cases of Mr Lewis or Dr Dar- 
ling; it shall record some experiments of my own, conducted in the 
manner of the latter mesmerist. Not one of the following experiments 
is original. They are all mere repetitions; but I have observed them 
watchfully for myself, and they shall not go without a commentary. 
They are only a portion of the experiments which I have made; and 
they have been both selected and arranged with a view to represent a 
fair average of the things now engaging the general attention. They 
are a type of what hundreds have been seeing in Edinburgh since last 
November. They will, therefore, serve the purpose of a graduated and 
eclectic report upon the doings of the American experimentalists; and, 
in that point of view, they will be interesting to distant and uninitiated 
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readers, while they may help to collect the thoughts of many who have 
wondered over similar and even more surprising things. It needs only 
be added, that the method adopted for the induction of the mesmeric 
state was very simple. The subject of experiment was seated, made to 
hold a common shilling on the left palm, requested to gaze continuously 
upon the coin, and exhorted to abandon himself to what sensations 
soever should begin to come over him. «A kind of self-absorption in 
one monotonous act of sensation seems to be the thing that is wanted. 

I. Miss B. (the K. B. of the “ Palladium”) was the subject of the first 
experiment in this little series, She is a tall, dark, powerful woman, 
capable of great nervous tumult, but usually placid, mild, and even soft. 
Contradiction and distress carried her to the verge of distraction on one 
occasion. Her father was paralytic from the age of forty-three. Alto- 
gether, however, she is one of the healthiest, strongest, serenest, and 
most self-possessed of women, notwithstanding of these indications. 
After having concentrated her gaze for some minutes on the coin, her 
palm began to darken in hue. It deepened to a mahogany brown. The 
edges became even darker. When she closed her eyes, or when they 
were closed for her, she felt indisposed to open them. She subsided, in 
fact, into a pleasing half-sleep. She did not wish to come out, of it; 
but she could lift her eyelids when she pleased. There was no catalepsy. 
No second person had any power over her by word or sign. 

II. Mrs R., of a sanguine-lymphatic temperament, healthy, aged 
twenty-seven, in the eighth month of pregnancy, experienced the fol- 
lowing things. Her palm became white and puckered, like that of a 
dead washerwoman. Pearly bands intersected it here and there. The 
Georgian head disappeared from the shilling, and a baby in miniature 
lay in its place. It was then found that, though she could turn her hand 
upon the wrist-joint, she could not raise her arm from its position by 
her side. She was otherwise quite her own mistress. 

III. Miss M., some twenty-three years old, blond, round, lymphatic- 
sanguine, found the edges of the shilling and of her palm become black 
soon after she began to peer into the coin. Speedily the whole palm was 
as black as darkness. A word addressed to her at once banished this 
effect, but silence and renewed contemplation speedily restored it. Even 
the left arm was free, however. Blackness of the hand and general 
repose, never a moment amounting to self-oblivion, were the only things 
produced, 

IV. Susan, a tall, pale, nervous, dyspeptic cook, differed from the last 
subject only in finding that the left arm and hand were rigidly fixed in 
the position in which they had been holding the piece of money. She 
retained perfect self-command in all other respects. 

V. Mr W., a student of design and drawing from Newcastle, seven- 
teen years of age, nervous-lymphatic, rather fair, full, gentle, intel- 
ligent, full of promise as an artist, saw nothing unusual in his palm. 
The carpet beyond, however, became chequered, confused, dark. His 
self-consciousness remained vivid. Yet when his hands were taken and 
placed together for a minute or so, and when he was told he could not 
separate them, he found much difficulty in doing so. The difficulty 
diminished in proportion as he got them forced asunder. After they 
Were a foot or so asunder, the spell was broken. I defied him to step 
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towards me. It was invain. He walked steadily across the room, but 
it required an effort on his part. I gave him a purse to hold, and then 
defied him to hinder it from falling to the ground. He hindered it, but 
it was with the utmost difficulty. It was painful to hold it fast, it was 
pleasant to loosen his grasp. But for his resolution and perseverance, 
it would have come to the ground. This patient described the difficulty 
of separating his palms, of walking towards me, and of holding the purse, 
as a difficulty he seemed to feel in the will rather than in the organs. It 
felt like a strong and constraining unwillingness to separate, to walk, 
to hold. The sensations of a patient have certainly little to do with the 
scientific question of Mesmerism, but it may be useful to record such 
ingenuous and thoughtful observations. It must also be remembered 
that the sensations of an experimentalist are equally irrelevant to an 
inquiry of this nature. It is to no purpose that he feels a fluid or what-not 
go out of him. He must also rid himself of all preconceived ideas con- 
cerning polarity, the power of his will, and all other foregone conclu- 
sions, if it really be in his heart to investigate this eccentrical sphere of 
nature with success. 

VI. Alice, a young servant, leuco-phlegmatic, yet easily flurried, prone 
to hysteria, short, thick, pale, rather fair, docile, pliant, particularly 
attachable, first found the edges of the shilling and of her palm grow 
dark; the whole hand next turned black, then hand and all disappeared 
from her sight. She was now entranced. Yet you could partially 
awake her by speech. She heard you and answered, but it was in the 
manner following. I experimented upon her for half-an-hour, as is 
about to be described. On finally awaking from this state, she passed 
into violent hysterics; and, on recovery, she assured her mistress that, 
from the moment of her hand disappearing from sight, her mind was 8 
blank as to all the curious things that transpired around and within her— 
from that moment till she became hysterical, she had no memory, rather 
no knowledge. Such total self-negation is by no means necessary to 
the success of the experiments I made. The majority of Dr Darling’s 
cases remain perfectly self-conscious, though not self-governing, in the 
ordinary sense of the word. The more frequent condition, in fact, is 
one just intermediate between that of Mr W. and this girl. This is all 
the better for the present case, however. It renders it less complicated 
on the one hand, and more typical on the other. 

1. Unspoken to, unsolicited in any way, Alice was, in this state, in- 
sensible to tickling, and to little injuries that would have caused her 
pain when awake. I presume she might have been operated upon like 
Dr Esdaile’s numerous subjects in India, like Dr Simpson’s dead-drunk 
patients in Scotland. But this is a minor matter in the present connec- 
tion, for the production of anesthesia by Mesmerism, whatever Mes- 
merism really be, is already established on grounds that cannot be 
shaken. It is now one of the facts of science, and one of the most im- 
portant in its probable consequences. It is what Coleridge calls a cen- 
tral fact; ever so many things and thoughts radiate from it in all direc- 
tions. The idea of it is what Kant denominates a fontal idea; rivers of 
result, both practical and speculative, begin to flow from it. ‘The dis- 
covery that insensibility, anesthesia, or dead-drunkenness as it has just 
been plainly called, is safely producible by the breathing of intoxicating 
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vapours, a8 it is unsafely producible by drinking intoxicating liquors, is 
as nothing to it, All honour to the American physician who introduced 
the process of etherisation; and proportional honour to Dr Simpson for 
finding that chloroform is decidedly better for the purpose than ether; 
but the insensibility produced by these strong drinks in the state of vapour 
isa coarse effect in comparison with the trance of Mesmer. Asa scien- 
tific truth, the former is nothing new, and it ends where it begins. As 
a practical thing, indeed, it has to be confessed, that it has as yet the 
advantage over the latter of being applicable to almost all cases with 
something like certainty. That is the practical superiority of chloro- 
form. But the mesmeric trance or state—I know not what to call it— 
reaches far beyond the surgeon’s table or the bedside of the obstetrician. 

2. Having been called upon once or twice in a firm voice, Alice now 
opened her eyes. She was then bidden shut her eyes, and she did so. 
She was thereupon told she could not open them, do what she might; and 
she strove to do so in vain. She strained with both eyelids, she raised 
































her eyebrows, she pulled up her brow, she made every effort; but it was 

ludicrously in vain. After a slight wave of my hand before her face, 
2 she was informed that she could easily open her eyes then; and she 
y opened them in a moment. 
v 3. She was told to stretch forth her hands, and join them palm to 
i palm. Being then assured that she could not separate them, it was to 
y no purpose that she tried to force them asunder. A strong man endea- 
e voured to pull them from one another, but he could not do it. I could 
8 not do it myself. They were lockfast. But, as soon as I pressed the 
d united hands softly in mine, and said that then they should easily se- 
, parate, they parted with the utmost facility. 
& 4. I gave her a shilling and bade her grasp it tightly in her right 
- hand. She did so; and then I defied her to hold the piece from falling. 
r She tried to grasp it more firmly, but her fingers gradually irresistibly 
0 opened from the shilling, and it fell to the ground in about twenty se- 
8 conds. ‘The converse of this experiment was tried with success. 
eS 5. I defied her to touch my forefinger, fixed in the air within easy 
18 reach of her hand; and it was in vain she struggled to do it. On the 
ll other hand, she could not withdraw her index from mine, when she was 
od quietly dared to do so. 

6. A little book was placed upon her outstretched palms. She knew 

“g and said it was a book. No, said I, it is a bar of iron, very heavy; it 
et weighs you down; you cannot bear it up, it will have you down. She 
Ke proceeded to declare it was too heavy. She appealed to us for help; 
ik and, at last, with every natural sign of a great weight, it bore her to 
we the ground, 
id 1. After she had been recovered, the book still lay on the floor. She 
be was told to lift up the book. She bent to do so, but, as soon as she 
De touched it, I defied her to rise. She stood rooted to the ground and in 
n- that position of constraint, like a caryatid, until she was set free by a 
e word. In fact, I fixed her in many odd and difficult postures. 
. 8. Having more or less completely awakened her, I told her to make 
1S her hands go round one another quickly, as children do in their game 
” of knievie-knic-knack; and she did so freely, able to stop when she 


those. Indeed she did stop, thinking she had done enough; but I 
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bade her resume it. She did so, of course, and then I defied her to 
stop doing it. She resisted, she wrestled, she succeeded in slackening 
the pace of revolution; but round they went. A strong man also tried 
to oppose their spinning, but it was all in vain. Round they went, as 
if they were driven by steam. I could not stop them by common means 
any more than another. I could do it only by dismesmerising them; 
and the process of dismesmerisation consisted in a single waft of the 
hand. When I waved my hand over hers, I also said that they would 
then cease revolving; and they ceased. 

9. I asked her if she could tell me any letter of the alphabet, and 
she did so. A waft of my hand before her face, with “ Now you can- 
not,” and she could not mention one of them. Her memory, in so far 
as the alphabet was concerned, was gone. She searched it in vain. 
The expression of innocent perplexity and futile effort on her counte- 
nance was interesting. A waft of my hand, with “ Now you can,” and 
she could run over her A B Cin atrice. A lady whom she knew and 
loved was placed before her. She told us the lady’s name. “Now 
you cannot,” and she could not for the world. The name of her master 
was temporarily obliterated from her mind, or rather her brain, in the 
same manner. 

10. A glass of water was placed in her hand, and she refreshed her- 
self with a mouthful of it. Having been asked, but only in a casual 
manner, she said it was very good water. A waft of my hand, with 
“ Now it is beer,” and on tasting it she declared it was beer. Bya 
similar process, she was made to say it was brandy, puckering up her 
mouth as if it were hot. She also said she saw the glass of water get 
cloudy, become altogether white; and on putting it to her lips she 
affirmed it to be excellent milk. ‘This kind of experiment is very ob- 
scure. But it loses much in the telling. One needs to see it in order 
to do it justice. This remark indeed is applicable to all these pheno- 
mena. The celebrated Treviranus assured Coleridge that he had seen 
things in connection with the pretensions of Mesmer which he would 
not have believed unless he had seen them; and also that he could not 
expect anybody to believe them on his word. 

11. I told her she should presently become warm, very warm, hot; 
and she at once proceeded to show all the common signs of becoming 
so. She said she was very warm, she seemed to grow languid; she 
sighed, she tried to cool herself. I said the chair on which she sat 
should presently grow so hot she could not bear it. Her sensations 
immediately rose to pain. She cried that she was burning. She at 
last stretched out her arms in anguish, and screamed for help and de- 
livery from the hot chair. A waft and a word, and she was at her | 
ease. To believe that the least mimetic of uncultivated girls could act 
so inimitably were a much harder thing than to believe almost any- 
thing else. By a similar process, if so simple a matter can be called a 
process, I made her grow cold, shiver, freeze; and her acting, if such it 
must be called, was as consummate. 

12. I bade her go to sleep. I dared her not to go to sleep. She re- 
sisted, but to sleep she went. I then tried to dismesmerise her wholly. 
Some mesmerists use strong contrary passes, as they call them, for that 
effect; some blow upon the eyes and brow; some stir the atmosphere 
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of the patient with a handkerchief, as if they were driving away some 
clinging vapour or other. Dr Esdaile observes that a full current of 
air, coming on a deeply-entranced patient on the surgical operating 
table, awakes him instantly. I believe that any pungent impression on 
the surface of the body, or on some considerable part of it, is sufficient 
for the purpose. Not a local operation, not an appeal to a special 
sense is to be compared with a sudden impression on some considerable 
portion of the periphery of the nervous system, as a means of recalling 
the patient from this trance. Poor Alice, however, passed into a fit of 
hysterics during the process of awakening; and there is little wonder, 
for we found she was sublimely tight-laced ! 

And now comes the question of questions. Supposing these strange 
things to be true, what do they signify? what is the meaning of them? 
To what law do they point? How are they to be explained? In what 
manner are they, seemingly so eccentric and cometic, to be brought 
into the established system of science? By what means shall these 
wild facts be reduced to coherence with one another and with the 
theory of nature? Above all, with the help of what clew shall the 
further and thorough investigation of the whole matter be prosecuted ?* 

These questions are more easily put than answered, for mesmeric 
authors have hitherto been peculiarly vague, ambiguous, feeble and 
confused in their responses. Mesmer himself attributed his effects to 
the action of a cosmical fluid; and this fluid has now been identified by 
certain of his followers with odyle, a new imponderable essence which 
Baron Reichenbach supposes to be the agent in his experiments on the 
heryous system with crystals and magnets. But there is no intelligible, 
one might surely say no possible, connection between either pouring an 
electroid fluid into a patient, or pumping it out of one, and then disco- 
vering that patient to be capable of manifesting such psychological 
phenomena as have just been described; and the reader must know 
that such things are the least of the wonders of Mesmerism, if credible 
men and women by the hundred are to be trusted. 

Other mesmerists take delight in referring the marvels they operate 
to the potency of their own particular wills. ‘The strong will full of 
faith is the magical wand of these authors and thaumaturgists. But 
that does not solve the difficulty. It only states it in another form. 
Natura abhorret vacuum:—but how, why does Nature abhor a vacuum ? 
The faithful strong will works irresistibly upon the weak:—but why 
and how does it so operate? Besides, there is no experimental warrant 
for so purely psychological a statement of the case. In truth how- 
ever, it is excessively difficult to describe even the simplest of experi- 





* Mr Lewis talks largely of odyle. He throws it into fit recipients from his own 
Pluperfeetly odyliferous person, and that explains everything! You might as well 
say the moon and stars pour down a subtle, imponderable and invisible fluid called 
astryle, and so we go to sleep: but the sun arises and sheds abroad another fluid, no 
less than solyle, and so we awake! It is just the old story; words instead of thoughts: 
an explanation that needs to be explained; an open-sesame which no secret obeys. 

r Darling has as little to ofier by way of rationalé. He shows no more signs than 
Lewis of having manfully learned and luminously thought upon the subject. He has 
Secrets indeed to tell you, which are no secrets. He speaks of the power of his will, 
and what-not. In short, he is just like the rest of those nomadic exhibitors in their 
Pincipal characteristic; that is to say, he is without light—cui lumen ademptum. 
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ments in this complicated department in language which is altogether 
pure of some hypothetical tincture. The candid scientific mind is sure to 
feel dissatisfied with its most impartial narrative of cases. For my own 
part, I am extremely diffident of the descriptive paragraphs given above. 

But perhaps the reader is desirous of knowing what sort of expla- 
nation I have to offer of the things which have just been set down, 
being willing to take the description for what it is worth. Truth to 
tell, I have none that is positive or complete. But we must beware of 
demanding too much from the mesmerist by way of a perfect rationale. 
There is very little yet known concerning the more ordinary phenomena 
of nervous action. Who can explain the nature of sleep, of dreams, of 
the waking state, of perception, of memory, even in so far as these are 
physiological in their bearings? It is therefore too exacting to look 
for anything like an exhaustive theory of mesmeric facts. It is the 
main business of the experimentalist to discover facts and to state them 
purely. Facts are always independent of theory at any rate. They 
are fixed, but it is generally floating and temporary. Yet it may be 
possible to limit our theoretic views with advantage. It may be pro- 
fitable to perceive and to state with clearness the negative side of so 
great a question as this of Mesmerism, to descry what it is not, and per- 
haps to catch a hint of the direction in which the desired explanation is 
to be sought. Bearing these things in mind, I will venture to make a 
few general observations upon the experiments I have described, tak- 
ing them as a graduated type of the class they belong to. 

I. In the first place, there are two very distinet things for consider- 
ation. There is a state of nervous system induced upon the patient, of 
which the principal symptoms or marks consist in the kind of effects 
you ean by experiment provoke in that patient; and there are these 
experimental effects themselves. These effects cannot be called out in 
a person awake, or in a person asleep; only in a person mesmerised, 
taking that word as correlative with the terms awake and asleep. There 
are then three different states of a human nervous system; that of 
being awake, that of being asleep, and that of being mesmerised. 
There may be more; but there are only these three for us at present. 
The phenomena manifested or producible in the waking and in the 
sleeping states are well known, at least as facts; and they excite no 
wonder, because they are familiar. The actual and potential pheno- 
mena of the mesmerised state, on the other hand, are still under discus- 
sion, are still little determined, are still little known and less believed. 
Just as the states of sleeping and waking are capable of all degrees of 
admixture with one another, so to speak, so is it possible, so does it 
seem to be a fact, that the state of mesmerisation may be more or less 
complicated with that of waking or with that of sleeping. It would 
even appear that a partial awakening of the subject is the essential pre- 
liminary of the most interesting experiments, somewhat as visions and 
dreams are phenomena transpiring in a state of transition from the 
sleeping to the waking state. The completed trance is one of total in- 
sensibility and self-unconsciousness, similar to the self-unconsciousness 
and insensibility of sleep at first sight, but discovered to differ from 
these by experiment. 

II. The mesmeric trance cannot as yet be induced on every body. 
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It can be easily induced upon only afew. ‘The native patients of Dr 
Esdaile in India are peculiarly facile of its reception. It is observed 
that weakly nervous-lymphatic temperaments are very favourable to the 
induction of the state in question. A certain feebleness of the nervous 
system, or of parts of the nervous system, may possibly be necessary} 
but we are not in a condition to say as much. Many cases seem to op- 
pose such an idea; and this part of the subject is still very obscure. It 
now behoves experimenters to clear it up by a multitude of orderly 
observations. If the temperaments, the phrenological developments, 
the antecedents, the morbid tendencies, the habits, the actual sanitary 
condition of a thousand mesmerisable subjects were carefully collated 
by competent observers, one might generalise some common property 
in them and find the clew. It may be possible to do more. It may be 
possible to learn the art of temporarily inducing the mesmerisable habit 
of body on every one by some governable agent or other; perhaps by 
some purely negative and harmless procedure. This is, in fact, the one 
great problem for the surgeon who wishes to perform painless opera- 
tions, for the accoucheur, and for the mesmeric physician. Let an un- 
mesmerisable person be tried before a meal and after one, before sleep 
and after it, after the exhibition of this medicine and after that, in all 
conceivable sets of circumstances in short. In speaking of an unmes- 
merisable person, I simply mean one who does not fall easily into the 
trance, for I am not prepared to deny that every one is mesmerisable 
by perseverance, as some affirm. But the great stroke of art were to 
render the thing of easy and universal application. This is not the 
place, of course, to present any more practical and particular sugges- 
tins concerning this portion of the subject in hand. 

III. As for the process of producing the state of mesmerisation in a 
fit and proper subject, I can only say that I imparted no fluid nor influ- 
ence to the patients described above, that I knew of. I affirm this 
with particular emphasis regarding Alice. It was not I who mesme- 
rised her, so far as I am aware. She mesmerised herself, to all appear- 
ance. Sitting on a chair, gazing intently on a shilling lying in her left 
palm, she fell into the trance. The circle of action was complete within 
herself and the coin. There was no observable, certainly no intentional, 
operation of my nervous system upon hers. I merely went up to her 
and found her in a trance, of which the subsequent experimental results 
Were some of the signs. 

This tallies with the findings of Braid of Manchester. It is not a 
shilling that is necessary. He used the head of his pencil-case or any 
bright object. Darling employs some sort of zine or pewter button, 
with a nodule of copper in the centre of it. The dervishes of the East 
gaze into their own navels. I have found a large topaz do very well. 
Anything will do. 

It would appear, therefore, that mesmerisation is really effected by, 
and within the patient’s own frame, just like sleep. If the contempla- 
tion of a coin, a button, a pencil-head, a crystal or a navel produces it, 
then it is illogical to suppose that anything is given forth from the ope- 
‘ator who uses manipulations. Manipulation is one means of inducing 
the self-concentration, favourable to the lapsing of a subject into the 
trance. It remains to be proved that it is the best, or even a very good one. 
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But good, bad or indifferent, it is clear that manipulation does not pro- 
duce its effect by imparting anything; else how could a coin or a 
button do the very same? One might almost conclude, without hesita- 
tion, that Mr Braid is in the right. Yet it is not impossible that the con- 
templation of the bright object only produces a preliminary state of the 
system after all. It is possible that it only creates a vacuum, or opens 
an adit, as it were; and that then some fluid or influence rushes softly 
and imperceptibly into the subject from the operator or from any neigh- 
bouring organisation. ‘This is the last refuge of the fluidist. All that 
I can say to it is that neither I nor my assistants were sensible of any 
fluid or virtue going out of us. We did nothing and we felt nothing, 
But suppose, for an instant, that there did proceed some strange fluid or 
mysterious influence from my person into that of the patient, a thing I 
neither intended nor observed, pray, how should such a circumstance 
render the state of trance more intelligible? Such a gratuitous hypo- 
thesis only complicates the affair in hand. 

IV. As for the secret process whereby the contemplation of a shilling 
on her palm mesmerised Alice on this occasion, and as for the state 
wherein such mesmerisation consists, nothing is known. But neither 
is anything known of the process whereby fatigue produces sleep and of 
the state wherein such sleep consists. These two pairs of things are equally 
unknown. It were easy to speculate on the nature of sleep and also of 
this mesmeric trance; but it is not speculations we want, it is disco- 
veries. In the meantime, we must be content to confess our total igno- 
rance of both one and the other; of both common sleep and mesmeric 
sleep. It is only the phenomena of the mesmeric state that we can 
study as yet. 

V. These phenomena are to be considered simply as so many facts, in 
the first instance. Those which are described in the present article are 
specimens of a few of them. Practised mesmerists could relate many 
more. Mesmeric authors are full of narratives far transcending ours. 
According to them, some entranced patients have gone in the spirit, ac- 
cording to the most favoured hypothetical phrase, to the other side of the 
world, to the sun and the moon, into the bodily structure of patients for 
whom they prescribe, into the thoughts of unsuspecting victims, any- 
where and everywhere, in short, in quest of a stolen tea-spoon or of 
Franklin the explorer, to diagnose your liver or to search your soul! 
Some of their patients float, and cannot be submerged, like the witches 
of another time; others rise into the air and set gravity at defiance! 
They speak in unknown tongues, see visions, behold the dead, confer 
with angels, are seized with the gift of prophecy, and réenact the whole 
miraculous world of better times! It appears also that Swedenborg, 
the illuminated Swede, whose thought has organised a wide-spread 
church, did confidently predict that the whole world should be forcibly 
convinced of the realities of his angelic and saintly conferences by the 
year 1852! 

Now, whatever be the spirit of truth that lives within this body of 
form, the really scientific mesmerist must not be scared. We must 
begin from the beginning. Starting from the simple trance itself, let 
him multiply experiments with forethought and distinct purpose, let 
him record them in plain language without enthusiam and without 
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fear, let him deny himself all theoretical phraseology, let him repeat 
every experiment many times with many witnesses, let him proceed 
from lower ground to higher, let him collate and compare his narratives 
of observation again and again, let him suspect uimself at every turn, 
let him work patiently year after year like an exploring chemist or 
astronomer, let him exhaust his whole life upon his experiments if 
need be; let him take his life in his hand and risk his good name, 
his honour, his worldly fortunes, even his future fame itself, in the 
cause, like another Columbus or John Kepler; nay, let him assume his 
task as a religious burden, as a high duty; let him watch and pray. 
This may sound strangely in some ears, but it is true. Not until a 
man of capacity and genius, not perhaps until a series of such men, 
shall have lavished life upon the subject, shall this vast and thrice com- 
plicated chaos of truth be brought into order. Have not Copernicus, 
Galileo, Tycho Brahe, Kepler, Newton, Herschel, Laplace, Bessell and 
many more been expended upon astronomy? As yet there has been 
only one man in Mesmerism and his name is Mesmer. Reichenbach 
will yet approve himself the second. 

VI. It must be unnecessary to observe that the investigator will not 
proceed with the laborious task of discovering, determining and de- 
scribing the facts of nature in this direction without speculative views. 
It is impossible to carry on researches of this sort without some initia- 
tive idea. Bacon compares the busy but mechanical men, who observe 
and observe without some provisional theory to guide them, to a mob of 
idle boys who turn up every stone in the watercourse to see if there is a 
trout beneath it. It was Newton who said that no great discovery was 
ever made without a bold guess, the same Newton who proudly but 
nobly asserted that he alone discovers who proves. The great new ob- 
server of mesmeric truth, then, will never be without his thoughts, his 
sagacious conjectures, his tentative generalisations, his approximating 
idea, his working hypothesis. Unless he be a man of a firm and intre- 
pid turn for scientific speculation, unless he have a wondrously keen 
eye for the subtler resemblances of things apparently unlike, unless in 
fact he be a capable theorist, he needs not adventure in this bewildering 
path of inquiry at all. Science suffers far more from insufficient theo- 
retic power in her votaries than from insufficient powers of observation. 
But he will be cautious of his temporary theories. He will keep them 
beneath his feet, suffering them to have no power over him. He will 
be ready to immolate them at a moment’s unquestionable warning from 
the oracle of nature. He knows that a single fact is stronger than all 
the theories of the world; and he will not indeed honour his thought 
less, but he will honour nature more. Yet, for all that, he will never be 
without his protemporary solutions. 

Since, then, the most severe of intellectual disciplinarians, even the 
Baconian man of science himself, cannot possibly subsist intellectually 
among a crowd of novel and tantalising observations without instine- 
tively shaping them into some notion in his mind, there is no wonder 
that the public intellect is athirst for some liquid thought in which these 
more elementary phenomena of mesmerism may be dissolved and become 
transparent. Everybody craves some sort of explanation, at least of the 
experimental results, if not of that mesmerised state of nervous system 
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in which they are evoked. These results are terrifying to many minds; 
some they perplex, others they agitate. It is accordingly desirable to say 
something which may settle the thoughts of people regarding them in some 
degree, even though it may not altogether satisfy the inquirer. It would 
be necessary to have all the facts of the science before us, however, to do 
that with any precision and breadth. This is, therefore, not the place to 
present a complete hypothesis or theory of mesmerism, supposing such 
a theory to be forthcoming, since only a very trifling portion of those 
facts have been brought under the notice of the reader. Inasmuch, 
however, as it is precisely that portion which are being at present ob- 
truded on the attention, I had almost said the alarm, of the public at 
this present time by Lewis and Darling, there may now be offered a 
remark or two concerning them, calculated, perhaps, to dissipate con- 
fusion of ideas and also to allay anxiety. It must be carefully borne 
in mind, of course, that such remarks are nothing but hints; and they 
are certainly made with much diffidence, as well as in all sincerity. 

1. It has already been affirmed that the mesmerised state was not 
superinduced upon the person of the girl Alice by the proceeding of 
any fluid or virtue from me into her, that I know of. That I know of, 
I say; for that is all that can be said in such a case. It is now to be 
affirmed, with equal emphasis, that the described experimental results 
did not seem to be called out in her, when thus entranced, by any voli- 
tions of mine. In the first place, I sometimes did not will the result at 
all, nor yet expect it to supervene. In the second, I was never con- 
scious of a continued act of voluntation, such as one experiences when 
one strives to remember a forgotten name, such as one feels when one 
presses long against a physical impediment. In the third, I could not 
hinder the result after announcing it, save and except by dismesmeris- 
ing her or by announcing another. I could not pull her hands asunder, 
though I willed it and tried it with all my might. I do not assert that 
voluntation on the part of the operator, as he is called, never works effects 
on subjects of mesmerism; only that it did not do so in these instances. 
All that I did was to announce, speak, or predict the result. In so far 
my will was concerned of course; I willed to speak, but the word 
spoken was the cause of the effect, not the will which originated the 
word. Once spoken, it was out of my reach, if I remained silent or in- 
active. The whole effect was wrought within the patient herself. The 
cirele was completed by the subject nervous system and the word it 
heard. This seems to be an important observation, always remember- 
ing that I apply it solely to the case under examination. 

2. Let us beware of demanding too much explanation even here. Can 
anybody render a reason for the patent and familiar fact, for example, 
that by beating the air into winged words, as they have been admirably 
described, one shall fill the mind of a hearer with images, reminiscences, 
thoughts, hopes, loves, aspirations, terrors, worship, self-renunciation, 
faith? Yet it may not be impossible, by a few words more written on 
this page, to bring the effect of my announcements upon the mesmerised 
nervous system of Alice into some intelligible connection with all that 
is known concerning this very phenomenon of common perception. Let 
us try, for the merest glimpse of something like a common nature be- 
tween the new and the familiar is worth the effort. 
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3. What is it that transpires within the brain when one perceives a 
quantity of wine? We can trace the physical, external, purely optical 
part of the phenomenon with precision, but no more. We find an image 
of the thing seen painted upside down on the retina or nervous lining 
of the eyeball. A feasible enough conjecture can be made, perhaps, as 
to the process whereby that inverted image is turned upside up, but 
that is all. Why should that image, even when supposed to be turned, 
be followed by the perception of the image? Hartley constructed a 
doctrine of vibrations to explain the thing, but it does not explain it: 
it only removes the difficulty one step further back; for how does the 
vibration, once it has reached the imaginary centre, produce the per- 
ception of the image on the retina? The formula of Hartley, however, 
is good as a sort of algebraic statement of the merely cerebral part of the 
phenomenon. Let it, then, be understood as such for a little. A vi- 
bration, a motion, an influence, a something, call it x ¥ z, passes from 
without inwards, inwards to the brain from the external retina, as the 
preliminary to the perception of every visible object. 

Again, what transpires within the brain when one thinks wine as a 
visible object? Why, the converse of what takes place when one sees 
wine; the feebler converse, for one never thinks wine with the vivid- 
ness wherewith one sees it; a vibration, a motion, an influence, a some- 
thing sent outwards from within; not x y z, butzy x. It is a feebler 
converse in the state of health; but let the brain be inflamed, delirious, 
or the subject of certain morbid conditions well known to physicians, 
and that feebler converse becomes so morbidly vivid as actually to 
simulate the character of a perceived sensation. ‘The object which is 
merely thought is projected so pungently on the retina that it is seen. 
It is next to impossible to convince the patient that he does not see 
what is not before his eyes at all. In many cases it is impossible. Such 
is a formal statement of the process whereby “a dagger of the mind” be- 
comes transformed within the morbid nervous system into a dagger of 
the senses. It is inadequate as a real statement of perception and of 
spectral illusion, but it is impregnable as a formal exposition. It is 
figurative, but it is logically coherent and fairly carried out. It is a 
shadow, but it is a shadow of the truth. There is no better in science 
as yet. 

Once more, is not the nervous system of the entranced patient tem- 
porarily in a morbid state? Suppose, for a moment, that it is just in that 
kind of morbid state productive of spectral illusion ; just in that state 
in which an object, which is merely thought, shall be projected from 
Within outwards on the senses as an object of actual sensation. Say 
that it is in a state similar to that of a patient labouring under chronic 
delirium tremens. In addition to that, it is also self-unconscious in some 
degree. You awake it more or less before you can make experiments. 
(Many of the phenomena take place even when the cerebrum is appa- 
rently wholly recalled to conscious activity).* Well, to such a more or 
less disentranced patient, you say that some water is wine. The concep- 





* Yet this self-consciousness is observable in such cases only in the interval between 
experiments, properly speaking. Such patients easily emerge from the partial en- 
trancement to which they are reduced, but they appear to be réenchanted during the 
process of each experiment. 
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tion of wine is introduced into her. She thinks wine, and her thought of 
wine is quickened by the temporarily morbid state of her nervous sys- 
tem into the similitude of a sensible wine, a wine she can see and taste, 

I think the same idea might be extended, with the requisite modifi- 
cations and commixtures, to all the experimental results described 
above, and to many more; but I leave it with the reader in its germinal 
state, and he will apply it for himself. It should be remarked, however, 
that the apparently self-conscious state of many of Dr Darling’s subjects, 
in the intervals of the experiments, is no objection to this view. Some 
subjects remain mesmerised; others come easily out of it. But the pre- 
liminaries of each experiment remesmerise them; and anything like total 
remesmerisation is by no means essential to the applicability of this 
hypothesis. Besides, it is thrown out here without the slightest pre- 
tensions to discovery or permanency. It may disarm certain wild 
speculations of their power in the meantime, and it is not impossible that 
it may suggest juster thoughts in better heads. 

Though constrained by editorial necessity to be so very brief in the 
conveyance of these observations and hints, it is impossible to leave such 
a subject without commenting on a very strange aspect it is sometimes 
made to assume. ‘Those highly illuminated authors, who deal with the 
more exalted and questionable phenomena of Mesmerism, have never 
been slow to insinuate, and they have frequently made bold to assert, 
that these phenomena are nothing more nor less than the miracles of 
the Church and of the Bible. Since these more mysterious mesmeric 
pretensions are not now in presence, and since it is not improbable that 
they might be rejected on their own evidence, the trial of that singular 
question is not competent before my readers and me, now sitting on a 
far humbler case. But even in connection with those less aspiring ex- 
periments, which have lately been arresting the attention and stirring 
up the sceptical spirit of Glasgow and Edinburgh, surmises the most 
sinister are being whispered in the ears of the unthinking. Certain 
newfangled spirits go about troubling the weak. Unstable neophytes, 
who never did, never do and probably never shall think a single 
thought for themselves, begin to mutter something about the turning of 
water into wine. It is evident, in fact, that their tender brains are 
semi-mesmerised. ‘The genius of the place and of the hour has seized 
hold of them and entranced their faculties. It cannot but be so; for 
certes the mind that can perceive, I will not say any analogy, for ana- 
logies are everywhere, but any identity between the tasting of water as 
wine by a mesmeric subject and the recorded miracle at the marriage 
in Cana of Galilee, is bound and bound again by an enchanter more 
potent than Mesmer. 

Consider the two cases for a moment. The mesmeric patient, sitting 
spellbound, and visibly out of himself, in the midst of some eager spec- 
tators, puts his lips to a glass of water, being told that it is wine, very 
good and real wine; and he confesses it is so, being really and truly 
convinced by quasi-sensation that it is. ‘The experimentalist does not 
suppose it to be wine; he does not even say as much, except to the sub- 
ject of his experiment, to whom he lies for the sake of science. None 
of the gaping on-lookers is deceived for a moment, not even the mes- 
merisab!e. The whole affair is paltry as a scene, although intensely 
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interesting as science. A comic spirit can hardly help laughing while 
it is being enacted; and it is not easy to describe it to the absent with- 
out being ridiculous, or at least without exciting his sense of the ludi- 
crous. It is only its great scientific value that saves it. 

The narrative given by the Evangelist, of the beginning of miracles 
which Jesus did, presents a wondrous contrast to this scientific experi- 
menting. It is Hyperion toa Satyr. ‘The multitude of merry guests, 
the oriental pair, the governor of the feast, the busy serving-men and 
handmaidens, the silent figure of the Great Teacher standing aside in 
thought, his disciples hanging on his lips, his mother waiting on his 
eye, the waterpots of stone before, and glimpses of the hills of Judah 
beyond, make a noble spectacle for the imagination to consider. There 
was no selection of the guests, there was no exception of them, there 
was no fantastic process of any kind; every one was welcome to taste 
of the strange vintage, servants and all beheld the wonder, and Christ 
himself believed and knew the water to be wine. 


* Look here, upon this picture and on this!” 


There is no further argument necessary in this connection. Those- 
who explain the marriage scene by Mesmerism do, preliminarily, accept 
the accredited version of that scene as fact. It is enough, therefore, to 
show that Mesmerism and the miracle being both assumed as true, they 
are two totally different things. They belong to different sorts or classes 
of phenomenon altogether. Even for such interpreters as reject the 
idea of supernaturalism, they fall into two kinds of fact, at least as dif- 


ferent from one another as chemistry is from astronomy, or as the pro- 
perties of dead matter from those of living beings. 





NAPOLEON CROSSING THE ALPS. 
[The following sonnet was written after visiting Paul de Laroche’s wonderful 
painting of ‘* Napoleon Crossing the Alps,” at present exhibiting in Hill’s, Prince’s 
Street, Edinburgh, and which has attracted such a vast number of admirers. ] 


SONNET. 


Beautiful demon ! in thy soar sublime, 
Through dazzling desolation to destroy : 
Those fascinating, fearful eyes decoy 
Thy myriad minions on through curse and crime, 
To build for Thee a tower to reach to heaven ! 
Hail to the artist’s triumph, which has given 
The thrilling vision to the Alpine snow ; 
And bid the eternal hills for ever glow 
With war’s dire meteor-chief.— 

A mightier King 
Laughs at proud Lucifer’s audacious flight— 
Already, in His far Omniscient sight, 
Sees him in other snows with prostrate wing, 
Beholds him chain’d to yon volcanic Isle, 
The vulture preying on his pride the while. 








NATIONAL INSTITUTE: CORRESPONDENCE. 
To the Editor of the Palladium. 


Edinburgh, 13th January, 1851. 


Srr,—I am happy indeed to learn that you have now taken up in 
right earnest the subject of a National Institute for the advancement 
of British science, literature, and art. As you have opened the pages 
of the Pattapium for the discussion of this most important question, 
and have invited your readers to communicate their ideas on the sub- 
ject, it may be excuseable in me to offer a few remarks, even although 
my object shall only be to show the gratification I feel at the prospect 
of science, ere long, assuming in this country the high national rank 
which it justly holds in France, and deriving from the national purse 
a support in some measure commensurate with its importance. Ata 
time when the great truth is rooting so firmly in the mind of the British 
people, that the quiet triumphs of peace, not the glittering trophies of war, 
constitute the true glory and greatness of a nation—at a time, too, when 
the public mind has been stirred into a keen sense of the importance of 
universal enlightenment—one would think that the claims of science 
and literature for national support should be readily perceived and ac- 
knowledged. In a country like ours it seems quite anomalous that no 
national provision should be made for the progress of knowledge; and 
the fact is by no means very creditable to us. 

I think it has been already remarked, or at least indicated, in the 
PawapiuM, that the present advanced condition of science in Britain 
is almost mainly the result of private enterprise and private wealth; 
and certainly it must be admitted (however derogatory the fact may be 
to our national glory and liberality), that many of those brilliant dis- 
coveries which have contributed to the welfare of the nation, have been 
the result of the patient and painfully persevering researches of men 
who, entirely unknown to fortune, and in some cases only known toa 
posthumous fame, have wasted the best years of their life in their ar- 
duous, unencouraged labours, with often the barest necessaries for the 
support of life. In manifold instances, the labourer in the field of 
scientific inquiry is surrounded by all the cares and harassing affairs of 
business, so ungenial to the devoted student, and in such cases the op- 
portunities for scientific labour are necessarily few and isolated. This 
may be said of a very large proportion of the scientific men of our coun- 
try; the annals of British science teem with the names of distinguished 
men, whose active professional duties have allowed only brief intervals 
of leisure for scientific investigations. Instances indeed occur where 
the devoted student sacrifices the comforts of social and domestic life for 
the sake of science, although it is a maxim not unworthy even of a phi- 
losopher, that “ one must mind what one makes one’s bread by.” 

If splendid results are sometimes arrived at by inquirers under such 
circumstances (and history’s page speaks loudly to the fact), how much 
more successful might we reasonably expect the labours of the same 
men to prove, were they steadily pursued without interruption, and 
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aided by the important advantages which might be afforded by a Na- 
tional Institute. True, indeed, is Professor Playfair’s remark (and 
pointedly was it quoted by Sir David Brewster, in his eloquent address 
to the British Association last year):—‘ To detach a number of inge- 
nious men from every thing but scientific pursuits; to deliver them 
alike from the embarrassments of poverty or the temptations of wealth ; 
to give them a place and station in society the most respectable and 
independent, is to remove every impediment, and to add every stimulus 
to exertion.” The additional impulse which would be thus given to the 
progress of knowledge is incalculable, and the result is to be fervently 
wished by every follower of science. It may be said that such a posi- 
tion as that indicated, of exclusive devotion to science, is already occu- 
pied by a large and important class of learned men in this country-—_the 
Professors of our Universities. It must, however, be borne in mind, 
that even theirs is not in all, or even many, respects a favourable posi- 
tion for scientific research. The legitimate duties of our Professors are 
to teach the principles of science to our youth; and the arduous labours 
of the class-room often leave little leisure for original investigations 
and discoveries. 

I will not venture to extend my remarks on the present occasion in 
regard to the importance of a British Institute in raising our rank 
among the nations; but one fact I may be allowed to remark upon, 
viz., that in many departments of science, it is exactly those obscure 
subjects, which are most in want of elucidation, that offer the fewest 
points of attraction to the student, and are at the same time invested 
with difficulties the most formidable. For instance, our knowledge 
of some of the lowest or simplest tribes of organic beings is exceedingly 
unsatisfactory, and forms a most important desideratum to science, as a 
complete knowledge of the structure and physiology of these tribes is. 
essential to the elucidation of those of a higher order. Yet no induce- 
ment is held out to the student to enter upon such a course of investiga- 
tion; on the contrary, it is girt about with doubt and difficulty. But even 
should the naturalist spend a laborious lifetime in the study of such a 
subject, he finds, when he comes to publish the result of his investiga- 
tions, that, while his labours are duly appreciated by a select few fel- 
low-students, capable of discriminating, the want of any general appre- 
ciation is exhibited in the painful fact of his purse being called 
upon to provide for the great bulk of the expenses of printing his 
book. It is such researches—having for their object the elucidation 
of the obscure and hidden mysteries of Nature—that really tend to the 
advancement of science, and extend her dominion; yet the reception 
which such labours receive at the hand of the reading public, is prover- 
bially uniform, and presents a strong argument for the establishment of 
an Institution such as that which you now propose; and, at the same 
time, opens up a field of usefulness which might well be occupied by 
one of its branches. The Ray Society has done something of late 
years to rescue from oblivion valuable observations and discoveries in 
Natural History, which would otherwise have been wholly lost to 
science; but it must be confessed that the exertions of this Society— 
depending entirely, as they do, upon the private support of naturalists 
themselves—fall far short of providing even the means of publication 
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to the most persevering and most successful of our scientific labourers, 
Even the very existence of such a Society—whose sole object is 
declared to be the publication of original researches in Natural History, 
which no respectable bookseller can be found to publish at his own risk—is an 
extraordinary fact, and one that proclaims loudly the neglect which 
science receives at the hand of a nation, whose greatness is in no incon- 
siderable measure due to the trophies which her philosophers have cast 
at her feet. 2 

I earnestly wish you God-speed in this good cause. With one at your 
right hand, who has the subject so much and so devoutly at heart, as the 
illustrious Brewster, there is little fear of your ultimate success; and I 
confidently trust that your labours may ere long be rewarded by the 
establishment in our land of a National Institute of Science, Literature, 
and Art.—I am, Sir, yours respectfully, G. Lawson. 





THE COMING CAMPAIGN. 


Tvurspay, the 4th instant, is the day on which the Legislature resumes 
its sittings; and, in connection with that interesting event, a few illustra- 
tive remarks may not be unseasonable. Occurrences which take place dur- 
ing the recess almost invariably give rise to the most exciting discus- 
sions, and whether these terminate in practical measures, or dissipate in 
mere talk, they tend to give colour and character to the session. Let 
us go back for examples. The fearful famine which depopulated parts 
of Ireland began to develop itself in 1846, and it gave character to the 
proceedings of the session of January, 1847: the first measures intro- 
duced were bills for suspending the corn and navigation laws. The re- 
cess of 1847 saw food not only at dearth price, but there were super- 
added monetary derangement and commercial failures to an almost un- 
exampled extent. So imminent was the danger, that ministers, instead 
of waiting till February, 1848, for the assembling of Parliament, called 
it together in November—then came the ery of agricultural and colonial 
distress, and this, in conjunction with anarchy and assassination in Ire- 
land, gave character to the proceedings of the session of 1849, For the 
session of 1850, the groan of agricultural distress again excited a large 
share of attention. Mr Disraeli undertook to give three knocks at the 
door of the House of Commons, and if the call for relief was not re- 
sponded to, he was to do something of terrible import, but that some- 
thing remains yet to be done. 

The recess now about to close promised, at the outset, to form an ex- 
ception to the general rule. From the middle of August to the end of 
October, there was nothing astir. Church and state, agriculture and 
commerce, seemed alike quiescent. The penny-a-liners—a set of men 
whose means of existence depend upon a good harvest of agitation— 
declared that their avocation was gone. About the beginning of No- 
vember, however, the manna began to fall—the papal bull blazed forth 
—the atmosphere of opinion became surcharged; and, as an inevitable 
consequence, the means of giving form, and substance, and circulation 
to the outbursts of oratory which followed, were brought into full play. 
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In connection with this, a curious incident may be mentioned. Just as 
the ebullition of anti-papal sentiment was at its height, the Bishop of 
London was called upon to deliver his quadrennial charge. This was 
to take place upon a Saturday, at St Paul’s Cathedral. A trial of tem- 
per of no ordinary kind awaited the right reverend dignitary. During 
the week, he was called upon by a person, who represented himself as 
connected in some way or other with the morning daily papers, and who 
solicited permission to take copies of the bishop’s charge, to be for- 
warded to the papers after it should have been delivered. The bishop 
consented, but with a stipulation. The charge was very long, equal to 
eight or nine newspaper columns. The person was to be allowed to 
“manifold” six copies; but, when made, they were to be delivered to the 
bishop, who undertook to return the copies at St Paul’s Cathedral, the 
moment the address was delivered. Subsequently, a correspondence 
took place between the bishop and the conductor of one of the daily 
papers, on the subject of an authorised person being sent to take a copy 
of the manuscript. The upshot was, that persons attended, by invita- 
tion, at Fulham Palace, from three of the daily papers, to assist each 
other in transcribing the voluminous document. This was on the even- 
ing previous to the delivery of the charge. The bishop displayed his 
usual courtesy, and, in the hope that it might save the gentlemen 
trouble, mentioned that he had allowed copies to be taken in the earlier 
part of the week. “It may astonish your lordship,” said one of the 
gentlemen, “to be informed, that your address is in types in the office 
of two of the daily newspapers.” “Impossible!” exclaimed his lordship, 
“there were only six copies taken, and they are locked up in my 
desk.” “TI tell you the truth,” was the reply; “nay, more, I have a 
‘proof copy’ of the address in my pocket, and it is right that your lord- 
ship should be told that there is a danger of the address being published 
before it is delivered!” A fraud had been perpetrated. The deceiver, 
aided by his assistants, had taken seven copies; six were handed to the 
confiding bishop to “lock up,” the seventh was conveyed to a printing- 
office, where copies were printed, and sold to such of the daily papers 
as were willing to pay the price. In no instance, however, was the 
document published till the delivery had taken place. 

Well, the Papal affair will give character to the session of 1851; and 
Lord John Russell may lay his account with having his performance 
tested by his promise. This will give zest to the debates; and the 
threat of the thirty-one Irish members that they shall convert the rules 
of debate into the means of obstructing the passing of a coercive mea- 
sure, is good security against anything like haste. The meaning is, that 
these persons shall make motions for adjourning the house, adjourning 
the debate, and the like, so as to waste time and weary patience. The 
Protectionists, with Mr Disraeli at their head, adopted these tactics last 
session in reference to the Irish Franchise Bill, and succeeded in staving 
off for one night the discussion of that most unpalatable measure, by 
moving adjournment after adjournment. Any taunt, therefore, from 
that party, against the Irish malcontents for adopting a similar course, 
will elicit an awkward reminiscence. It is just the old story of “dying 
on the fioor” over again; but, instead of one, thirty-one patriots are to 
expire in company. 
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160 NOTES ON BOOKS. 


The Commons will assemble without any great change in its personnel, 
Mr William Williams, the new member for Lambeth, will again take his 
place, not at the feet, but at the side, of his Gamaliel, Mr Hume. Mr 
Charles Pearson, whom he succeeds, afforded another instance of a man 
who could exercise great power over a popular assembly failing to make 
way in the House of Commons. Old Mr Raphael, the millionaire, will 
be missed by those who look for accustomed faces. It will be remem- 
bered that Mr Raphael brought Mr O’Connell into difficulties in con- 
sequence of his allegation that the Liberator had played him false in 
an election transaction where money had passed between them. Mr 
Raphael’s penchant for a seat in Parliament is inexplicable. He did 
nothing but go out and in. He seemed to have neither friend nor ac- 
quaintance in the house; and for a speech, it was out of the question. 
Mr Law, the late member for Cambridge University, will be missed too. 
At the least, he was twice the size of Mr Raphael, and had hosts of 
friends. He was the personification of a true Tory: he eschewed “ pro- 
gress” with the same heartiness that he eulogised the civic functionaries 
whom he presented to the acceptance of the judges at Westminster Hall, 
in his capacity of recorder of London. It is worthy of remark, that 
there is no man on the “ Papal” side of the house qualified to uphold 
the policy of his chief with anything like rhetorical power. Mr Rev- 
nolds, the member for Dublin, is the most likely, but the question is 
not in his way. It is too grave to be dealt with in the spirit of humorous 
recrimination, and in that lies Mr Reynolds’s strength. It is possible, 
however, that the occasion may give birth to the man. 





NOTES ON BOOKS. 


Mrs Gray’s History or Rome. London: T. Hatchard. 

This volume contains the history of the Emperors of Rome from 
Augustus to Constantine. It treats of a very important period of Ro- 
man history, is ample in its details, and popular in its style. The work 
is worthy of high commendation; for, whilst it is full, and not merely a 
sketch, it is produced at a price which brings it within the reach of 
all. 


Descartes’ Discourse on Metnop. Edinburgh: Sutherland & Knox. 

This neatly got up little volume contains the famous Discourse of 
Desoartes on the method of rightly conducting the reason, and seek- 
ing truth in the sciences. It is in itself very valuable, and is here 
translated with elegance and accuracy. 


Pieasures or Music, anp OruER Poems. By J. C. Ferauson. 
London: Groombridge & Sons. 

Unlike many of the volumes of modern poetry, “ The Pleasures of 
Music” has received such a hearty welcome from the public, and been 
so extensively patronised by poetry purchasers, that the author has been 
induced to put forth a second edition, and encouraged to abandon his 
fictitious name. We don’t wonder at its success, for it is a delightful 
bundle of pieces, bound up in a tasteful cover. 





